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ANALISIS DE DOS VERSOS DE GARCILASO 


| tercera égloga de Garcilaso, tras una morosa dedicatoria, se 
inicia con la descripcién de las orillas del Tajo. Una ninfa 
surge de las aguas y dice de ella el poeta: 


Habiendo contemplado una gran pieza 
atentamente aquel lugar sombrfo, 
somormujé de nuevo su cabeza, 

y al fondo se dejé calar del rfo. 


Voy a hacer un andlisis de la delicada y compleja textura de los 
dos ultimos versos, especialmente del segundo, en el que la accién 
se aquilata con impresionante tensién poética. 

Este mismo trozo ha sido magistralmente tratado por Damaso 
Alonso en su anidlisis parcial de la citada égloga.' Nos muestra el 
critico el admirable movimiento de estos versos dentro de la estrofa 
y atrae nuestra atencién sobre su belleza esencial. Yo he querido, 
mds modestamente, circunstanciar tensiones poéticas de segundo 
plano, actuantes en zonas mds remotas de la sensibilidad, de funcién 
poética menos segura. Raicillas y nerviaciones que sélo una con- 
sideracién atenta nos revela. 

El presente andlisis trata de aproximarse al significado de esta 
aislada entidad poética a través de sus ordenamientos formales. 
Todo verso extraordinario, de esos que por su virtud quedan pren- 
didos a nuestra memoria, tiene una trama delicadamente perfecta, 
que en gran parte se entrega a la observacién ordenada. 

Es discutible la utilidad de estos andlisis minuciosos si atendemos 
a la esencia comunicable de la poesia. Pero considerados como 
intentos de aproximacién al hecho poético, quizd al misterioso 


1 Damaso Alonso, Poesia espafiola (Madrid, 1950), pags. 78-80. 
87 
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momento de la creacién como objeto de conocimiento reflexivo, 
tal vez se justifican plenamente. Con doble justificacién: las cir- 
cunstancias, minimas, del tipo de las que aqui se tratan, contribuyen 
a la individualizacién del poema en que figuran y son, por otra 
parte, via abierta al hallazgo de presuntas ordenaciones arménicas, 
de verdaderas estructuras poéticas. 


El primer verso, “somormujé de nuevo su cabeza,’’ inicia una 
accién que se consuma en el segundo. No es indiferente que ese 
segundo verso sea remate de una unidad sintdctica de cuatro versos, 
pero aqui tengo que desgarrarlo de la continuidad en que figura y 
en la que adquiere su pleno valor. 

La diferente naturaleza de los dos versos radica en que el 
primero, no obstante mencionar una accién, tiene un cardcter de- 
scriptivo; el paisaje, aludido con inmediata anterioridad, sigue la- 
tente en el verso; el segundo, al describir la accién, la reproduce y 
recrea de manera dindmica. Se dirfa que en el primer verso el 
lector escucha la voz del poeta; en el segundo, sigue la accién de la 
ninfa. El primer verso tiene un tempo lento, reposado; el segundo 
acelerado, vivo. 

Se inicia esta unidad poética con la voz “somormujé,”’ que da 
la imagen de una inmersién lenta, no s6élo por la longitud de la 
palabra sino por retardamiento del acento hasta la sflaba cuarta. 
También da una imagen de suave continuidad por la reiteracién de 
la vocal o con este emplazamiento 0 o=6. Hay una sugerencia de 
accién acabada, perfecta, que se intensifica por la coincidencia de 
acento ritmico y final de término. A lo acabado de la accién con- 
tribuye el retardamiento del acento rftmico, ya aludido. La cabeza 
de la ninfa ha desaparecido de la superficie de las aguas pausada, 
totalmente. La funcién de la palabra “‘somormuj6” que cualquier 
lector mediano subraya en la lectura, es extraordinaria. No sdélo 
porque representa, recrea, una accién pausada, continua, perfecta, 
sino porque también trae, vagamente, la imagen de unas burbujas 
en la superficie del agua. No parece dudosa la relacién de sonido 
entre las palabras somormujé y burbuja, pero para mi lo que deter- 
mina principalmente la representacién de las burbujas es que a la 
connotacién de sonido se afiade la imagen plastica de la reiteracién 
de la o en la voz somormujé. 

El valor descriptivo de la palabra somormujé se contintéa en el 
resto del verso: “. . . de nuevo su cabeza.” El grupo de nuevo 
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marea un acento en e sobre una previa e inacentuada: de nwuévo. 
El acento en e sigue, con intermedio de una sflaba, al de somormujé, 
a su vez retardado, lo que produce un efecto de inequivoca acumu- 
lacién acentual, a lo que sigue una parte llana que se acomoda, 
como veremos, al significado: “‘su cabeza.” 

Hay una relacién, no por sutil menos perceptible, entre el 
emplazamiento ritmico y el significado. El ritmo no es, esencial- 
mente, sino la modificacién temporal del proceso perceptivo. La 
acumulacién acentual, marcada en el grupo ‘‘de nuevo,” representa 
una aceleracién ritmica (en sf, acento sobre yocal reiterada, y en 
relacién con el anterior, dos acentos casi consecutivos tras un 
retardamiento) que viene a subrayar lo inmediato de la accién 
verbal precedente. Y su cardcter perfecto. La diptongacién ue 
de ‘“‘nuevo”’ flanqueada de otra e, e we, mds la acumulacién de acento 
produce una ondulacién ritmica y vocdlica que sin duda se traduce 
en una delicada repercusi6n de significado sobre la superficie de las 
aguas. En esta imagen ondulatoria la u de somormujé enlaza con 
la de nuevo, ambas en emplazamiento inmediatamente anterior al 
de la vocal acentuada. Tras el andlisis de este movimiento, puede 
apreciarse mejor el cardcter llano del grupo “‘su cabeza’’; término 
aplomado, sereno, pesante, con su equilibrio vocalico, -a-a, tinicas 
aes en todo el verso. Se sumerge pausadamente la cabeza de la 
ninfa, hay unas burbujas en la superficie del agua, una leve ondula- 
cién después y queda la cabeza de la ninfa como un recuerdo, 
imagen que persiste después de desaparecida de entre las ondas: 


somormujé de nuevo su cabeza . 
y sigue el verso segundo, con su peculiarfsima estructura: 


y al fondo se dejé calar del rfo.. 


Al verso descriptivo sucede una accién invisible, sumergida. 
Accién que hay que imaginar, pero tan eficazmente sugerida por el 
poeta mediante el movimiento, que la imaginacién del lector se 
siente arrastrada hacia adentro de las aguas en seguimiento del 
cuerpo de la ninfa. 

Los dos versos se erigen sobre ritmos diferentes aunque coincidan 
en la tipica acentuacién en sexta sflaba. El primero tiene un ritmo 
mds pausado, sobre tres acentos; el segundo un ritmo mas 4gil, 
erigido sobre cuatro acentos prosédicos. No obstante hay entre 
uno y otro verso una relacién equilibrada de emplazamientos 
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acentuales que, aunque normal en la relacién acentual del orden 
endecasflabo, vamos a mostrar grdficamente. 


Representacién que muestra una perfecta equidistancia entre los 
respectivos emplazamientos acentuales. No deja de haber ciertas 


correspondencias entre los emplazamientos ritmicos y vocdlicos: es 
muy evidente la primera erigida sobre la o. 


-—-—o-—— somormujé de nue 


\ 


—o---% #£«xy al fondo se dejé 

A lo cual podriamos afiadir la correspondencia de consonante, ya 
que en dos acentos eminentes, de los tres representados, se sittia la 
silaba jo que se evidencia por el sonido peculiarisimo de la j, y la 
correspondencia de tiempos de verbo. Se establece, pues, una 
relacién mecdnica entre los conceptos ‘somormujar,’ ‘fondo,’ ‘dejarse 
hundir,’ que repercute con evidente eficacia expresiva en lo poética- 
mente significado. 

El verso segundo tiene una ordenaci6n mucho mas regular, 
desde el punto de vista de la longitud de términos principales. Se 
erige, en efecto, sobre cuatro bisflabos: fondo, dejé, calar, rio. Ya 
este simple hecho nos anuncia una textura perfecta. Ndétese cémo 
los dos bisflabos centrales son agudos, dejé, calar, mientras que los 
bisflabos de flanco son ambos graves: fondo, rio. Los dos términos 
centrales son verbales, los de flanco, sustantivos. El equilibrio es 
perfecto. 

Se produce, ademas, en el verso un orden alternado de recurrencia 
vocidlica: la voz inicial y la tercera son monovocialicas, la segunda y 
la cuarta bivocdlicas: fondo, dejé, calar, rio. Ordenamiento que, en 
cierto modo, es contrario, 0, por mejor decir, compensatorio del 
anterior. Ya que el orden acentual establece una opositién entre 
centro, dejé calar (agudos), y flancos (graves), fondo, rio; mientras 
el orden vocdlico sugiere un movimiento alterno que cubre los 
cuatro miembros del verso, (monovocdlico—bivocdélico—monovo- 
cdlico—bivocdlico) : fondo—dejé—calar—rto. Produce este simple 
hecho una delicada tensién dentro del verso, que se aclara si la 
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miramos un poco mds de cerca. Se dirfa que el orden acentual 
tiende a erigir una estructura trimembre: 


y al fondo—se dejé calar—del rio, 


mientras la recurrencia vocdlica tiende a organizar dos grupos en 
cuya sucesién el segundo repite la ordenacién del primero: 


fondo dejé—calar rio. 


Esta tensién entre bimembrismo y trimembrismo, que ya in- 
sinta, sobre la base bisflaba del verso, la relacién entre acentos y 
distribuci6n vocdlica, no me decidirfa a registrarla, por impalpable, 
de no venir inequivocamente corroborada por otros é6rdenes armé- 
nicos que en su compleja relacién hacen de este verso un prodigio 
de tensiones poéticas. Para mejor comprender su movimiento 
expresivo, hay que poner estos y otros ordenamientos arménicos 
en relacién con lo significado. Y es, por tanto, hora de examinar 
la compleja funcién poética del hipérbaton que en este verso se erige. 

Todo hipérbaton modifica, mediante un orden peculiar, un 
habitual proceso perceptivo. No hay, pues, otro método de acer- 
carse al valor expresivo de un hipérbaton que relacionarlo con el 
orden modificado y ver de qué manera lo afecta. Orden, pues, 
nuevo, poético, psicolégico, versus orden habitual, gramatical, légico, 
© como quiera llamdrsele. Claro, se puede inmovilizar un hipér- 
baton y considerarlo, simplemente, como un nuevo orden, pero si 
se le quiere vivo, hay que estudiarlo en su choque con otro orden 
supuesto. Esa es su funcién. En el hipérbaton, con el orden 
creado, va el orden yacente, que es el que lo hace efectivo. 

En el caso que nos ocupa, el orden gramatical o esperado es: 
“y se dej6 calar al fondo del rio.”” Es decir: accién verbal, se dejé 
calar, en un medio, al fondo del rto. En el orden nuevo, el poeta 
ha abierto, distendido, ese medio, “‘y al fondo - - -- del rfo,”’ y ha 
colocado dentro de él la accién verbal: ‘‘---se dej6 calar -- -.” 
La accién verbal, répida, avecina sus acentos, los acumula, con sus 
dos bisflabos agudos flanqueados por dos lentos, distanciados, tér- 
minos graves. El ultimo, rio, por suceder a los dos agudos, por su 
cardcter vocdlico y emplazamiento ritmico, se alarga interminable- 
mente como la imagen misma que sugiere. 

En el nuevo orden poético se obtiene una unidad sintdctica mds 
exacta, habida cuenta del significado, mds adaptada a lo que se 
expresa. Lo que se ha hecho en este hipérbaton es, con relacién 
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al signo semdntico “‘al fondo del rio’’: 1) distendimiento, separacién 
de sus dos términos. 2) anticipacién del primer término, ‘‘al fondo.” 
3) por intercalacién del grupo “‘se dejé calar,’”’ retardamiento del 
segundo término, “del rfo.”” Es decir: el hipérbaton afecta al grupo 
en cada uno de sus términos. 

En relacién al grupo “‘se dejé calar” el hipérbaton se manifiesta 
de otro modo, pues esta desplazado en su unidad. El desplazamiento 
lo coloca en posicién central, alude al cuerpo de la ninfa, sustitu- 
yendo asi el emplazamiento inicial que el orden gramatical le 
asignaba: ‘“‘{La ninfa] se dejé calar al fondo del rfo.”” Si decimos 
“‘al fondo del rfo,”’ el proceso perceptivo sigue un ritmo normal, 
sin tensiones. Es claro que la palabra fondo no tiene pleno sentido 
hasta que la percepcién de la palabra rio, tras una reconstitucién 
mental, no integra las dos palabras en un significado. Hay suspen- 
sién evidente, pero la normal en la lengua. El hipérbaton prolonga 
notablemente la suspensién; el d4nimo esta tenso hasta venir a dar 
en la palabra clave, rio; pero el dnimo tiende automdticamente al 
tempo normal (por eso el hipérbaton es efectivo) y la reduccién de 
la tensién, del retardamiento, fuerza a asimilar rdpidamente los 
grupos intercalados, en este caso “‘se dejé calar.”” Asimilacién que 
el poeta facilita, porque sirve a sus propésitos, con el acento ritmico 
de las palabras intercaladas. Consecuentemente, la palabra final, 
rio, clave del proceso reconstructivo, tiene que integrar una suma 
de elementos superior a la normal de la frase; la reconstruccién es, 
por tanto, mas lenta, y la palabra misma rio también viene demorada 
en su elocucién por el hipérbaton. Que contribuye asf a conno- 
taciones poéticas de significado. 

En el proceso de reduccién del grupo “se dejé calar” a una 
duracién minima, hay un limite: el del tempo del verso, creado por 
la ordenacién y proporcién de acentos dentro de la total unidad 
ritmica. Ambas tendencias o fuerzas actuantes dentro de la me- 
cAnica del verso pueden entrar en colisién. En realidad asf sucede. 
Medir el empuje de una y otra seria imposible. Pero basta sefialar 
su presencia. Podrfa ocurrir que el proceso acelerativo de per- 
ceptién del grupo intercalado no se tradujese fisicamente, pero no 
dejaria de estar presente en el dmbito mental como tendencia del 
Animo, y seria registrable como elemento componente de la natura- 
leza ritmica de ese verso. 

De hecho hay un empuje sintdctico que tiende a suspender atin 
mas la elocucién del grupo “del rfo.”” Se puede decir sin pausa 
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“al fondo del rio.”’ No “calar del rio’ sin una breve suspensién 
tras calar. Esta inflexién coordinativa por infinitesimal que sea, 
“calar . . . del rio’’ reduplica el valor del acento ritmico de la 
palabra “‘calar,” la subraya y enfatiza, en lucha con la tendencia 
aceleradora, apoyando asi también la representacién mental de lo 
significado. El acento de calar adquiere la misma preeminencia 
que el acento paralelo de dejé, colocado en el dpice ritmico del verso, 
en sexta sflaba, después de un descenso ritmico de tres sflabas sin 
acentuar, ‘‘al fon-do-se-de-jé6,’’ que contribuyen, a su vez, por su 
rapidisima elocucién, a crear la sensacién de descenso que en el 
significado se postula. Diga este verso el lector teniendo en cuenta 
el descenso indicado y el valor de intensificacién de acentos centrales 
por la pausa introducida por el hipérbaton tras la voz calar; ‘‘y al 
fondo se dejé calar del rfo,’”’ y percibiré este delicado mecanismo y 
su repercusi6n en el significado. 

Pero no es la ya sefialada la Gnica circunstancia pausal del verso, 
pues si la suspensién que anotabamos entre “calar’’ y “del rio” era 
de naturaleza conceptual, hay otra suspensi6én ritmica en contradic- 
cién, en tensién, con ella, que tampoco puede ignorarse si queremos 
apurar el cardcter de este complejisimo verso. Me refiero a la 
leve cesura ritmica que marca el dpice del verso tras el acento de la 
palabra “‘dejé.”” Acento que tiende a suspender el verso tras la 
sflaba sexta, de este modo: 


Y al fondo se dej6—calar del rio. 


segtin la estructura ritmica de versos con acento en sexta y en los 
que coinciden acento y palabra aguda, como por ejemplo: 


Estas que me dicté rimas sonoras. 


Verso en el que el acento y la suspensién centrales estan subrayadas 

por el significado. En este caso el hipérbaton apoya la suspensién. 
El verso de Garcilaso tiene la misma estructura ritmica que el 

anteriormente citado y que el siguiente, ambos de Géngora: 


ahora que de luz tu niebla doras, 


en el que la pausa medial es mds leve, pero no contradictoria con el 
significado. Como lo es en el verso que comentamos, en el que 
hay una delicadisima colisi6n entre significado y ritmo que coloca 
a la palabra ‘‘calar”’ en una especie de tensién entre la palabra 
que la precede y la palabra que la sigue. Esta cesura rftmica 
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central se opone, resiste a la asimilacién répida, a que aludiamos, 
del grupo significante verbal, “‘se dej6é calar,”’ lo que acrece, en 
virtud de un mecanismo prodigiosamente delicado, lo que se significa 
en ese grupo verbal mismo. Se diria que en una tltima, pero 
perceptible, resonancia, las palabras sugieren, actualizan, la resis- 
tencia del agua y el esfuerzo justo de la ninfa para vencerla. 

La anotacién en este verso de tendencias contrarias, muestra 
que en la textura de las unidades poéticas entra una diversidad de 
elementos, practicamente irreductibles por la complejidad resultante 
de sus mutuas relaciones e interferencias. Relaciones que se pro- 
ducen no sélo dentro del verso, si lo tomamos como unidad poética, 
sino entre los versos, si tomamos la estrofa como unidad. 

La leve tensién medial tiene otra repercusién en el verso digna 
de ser anotada: y es que el alargamiento casi imperceptible de la 
unidad central de significado, ‘‘se dej6é calar,” obliga a retardar 
atin mds el tempo conceptual y de elocucién del término final, 
“del rfo,” si queremos conservar el cardcter inciso del grupo ‘‘se 
dej6 calar.’”’ Otra circunstancia que contribuye a erigir la suspen- 
sién medial del verso, ‘‘se dej6—calar,’’ es la relacién de sonidos con 
el verso anterior, como antes notébamos desde otro 4ngulo. Sobre 
la palabra dejé se atrae con viva fuerza la atencién por el hecho de 
su consonancia con la palabra somormujé del verso precedente. 


Somormujé de nuevo su cabeza 
y al fondo se dejé calar del rfo. 


La consonancia es tan evidente por el sonido peculiar de la j, 
que no deja lugar a dudas que la reiteracién de dicho sonido acttia 
como un aldabonazo, como un toque de atencién que, por via 
mecdnica, impone una suspensién, aunque sea infinitesimal, del 
4nimo. Vemos, pues, en el mismo verso unos elementos contra- 
dictorios o de choque que de diversa manera vienen a servir al 
significado y que revelan la enorme complejidad, ya aludida, de las 
formas poéticas. 

La suspensién medial que estudiamos insinia, no mds, un 
cardcter bimembre en el verso, como un eco del significado légico; 
“se dej6 calar—al fondo del rio.’”” Orden bimembre al que con- 
tribuyen (aceptada la leve pausa medial) otras fuerzas en equilibrio; 
existencia de dos miembros bisflabos a un lado, fondo—dejé (grave, 
agudo), y dos bisflabos a otro, calar—rio (agudo, grave), en un 
posible y perfecto orden. 
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Pero el hipérbaton, y ésta es otra de sus repercusiones mayores, 
introduce un orden poético de tipo trimembre: “Y al fondo—se 
dej6 calar—del rfo.’””’ Ritmo trimembre que viene preparado desde 
el verso anterior. ‘‘Somormujé—de nuevo—su cabeza.” La evi- 
dencia del ritmo trimembre, que milita a favor de la asimilacién 
conceptual répida, bdsica del verso, se acenttia en la secuencia de 
los dos versos por su propio equilibrio matemdtico. La longitud 
sild4bica de los miembros componentes de ambos versos es la 
siguiente : 


Somormujé6—de nuevo—su cabeza 
y al fondo—se dejé calar—del rio 


El equilibrio de longitudes que se erige en el verso estudiado, se 
perfecciona en su relacién con el anterior. Y se afirma de este 
modo la textura del nuevo orden poético, creado por el hipérbaton. 

Si, para representar el movimiento que el paralelismo trimembre 
crea, erigimos tres columnas o zonas verticales, 


4|3)]4 
3/5|3 


y tenemos en cuenta que la tendencia del d4nimo es atribuir un 
igual valor a los miembros de la serie vertical (de otra manera no 
seria perceptible el paralelismo trimembre) vemos que el grupo 
inicial ‘‘Y al fondo” y el final “del rfo,”’ ambos trisflabos, se alojan 
en el tempo tetrasflabo establecido por los miembros “somormujé6” y 
“su cabeza” del verso anterior. O sea, que desde el punto de vista 
de la secuencia de grupos de intensidad, en los grupos inicial y final 
del verso segundo se produce un retardamiento que viene a corro- 
borar con rigor orgdnico el mismo fenémeno estudiado desde otros 
d4ngulos. El retardamiento es, en ambos casos, de una sflaba. En 
la columna central se produce un movimiento contrario o de 
aceleracién, pues el término pentasflabo “se dejé calar,’’ del segundo 
verso, ha de alojarse (si queremos conservar el orden trimembre 
establecido) en el 4mbito trisflabo creado en el verso anterior. Es 
de notar que, en este caso, la aceleracién es de dos sflabas y, por 
lo tanto, mucho mds marcada que el retardamiento inicial y final. 
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De todos modos se mantiene un orden riguroso: retardamiento de 
una sflaba, aceleracién de dos, retardamiento de una. La rapidez 
que propugndbamos para el grupo “‘se dejé calar’’ desde el punto 
de vista de la asimilacién conceptual, viene a remacharse desde el 
Angulo de los grupos de manera palmaria. La representacién 
grafica del movimiento estudiado seria ésta: 


Debo aclarar que no propugno aqui un movimiento isécrono de 
los grupos. Yo creo percibir distintas duraciones posibles para 
cada grupo. Lo que sefialo es una tendencia del d4nimo a integrar 
los grupos correspondientes en dmbitos de equivalencia temporal, 
que no exige la identidad de duracién. Cualquier ofdo admitiré 
una igual duracién posible para los grupos finales de los dos versos: 
“su cabeza’”’ y “del rfo.”” Es mds, creo que el movimiento se per- 
fecciona atribuyendo idéntica duracién a esos dos grupos finales. 

Pero quizd no es posible admitir la isocronfa de los grupos cen- 
trales ‘‘de nuevo” y “se dejé calar,’”’ mucho mas breve el primero. 
Pero, justamente, esa dificultad, esa resistencia del grupo “se dejé 
calar’’ a ser asimilado en una ordenacién isécrona es lo que lo sittia 
en una delicadfsima tensién rfitmica, maravillosamente expresiva. 
Esa tensién ha sido ya corroborada desde otros 4ngulos, como habraé 
visto el lector que haya querido seguir atentamente el delicado 
ordenamiento de esta entidad poética. 

Si miramos mds de cerca la textura de los tres grupos del verso 
que venimos analizando, veremos que en los grupos inicial y final 
hay apécopes y en el primer miembro, ademas, una sinalefa. En 
rigor, la composicién del primer miembro es: ‘““Y—a—el fondo,” 
cuatro términos (uno menos que todo el verso precedente: ‘‘“Somor- 
mujé—de—nuevo—su—cabeza,”’ prescindiendo ahora del valor en 
si, de cada uno de los términos), que estan sometidos a dos empujes 
contrarios; uno de comprensi6n sildbica obtenida mediante la sina- 
lefa y el apécope, y otro de distensién o retardamiento de la sflabas 
obtenidas. Es decir; de un lado, las cinco sflabas, Y-a-el-fondo, 
se reducen a tres ritmicas, Yal-fon-do; de otro lado, las tres sflabas 
asi obtenidas se distienden para alojarse en el Ambito tetrasflabo 
de “‘somormujé,”’ del verso anterior, mediante el retardamiento. 


— -—. 
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En realidad los dos empujes tienen una localizacién precisa 
dentro del miembro, puesto que sinalefa y apécope son iniciales; 
la comprensién, con la rapidez que implica, recae sobre la primera 
silaba ritmica, ‘‘yal,’’ el término distendido es la voz final, “fondo” ; 
distensién que se obtiene mediante el alargamiento de su sflaba 
acentuada, fon, silaba compuesta, con sus dos sonidos consonantes. 
Hay, pues, ya en este primer miembro un choque de retardamiento 
y aceleracién que preludia el mecanismo total del verso. El alarga- 
miento viene facilitado por el cardcter monovocdlico de la voz 
fondo y \a naturaleza compuesta de su silaba acentuada. El hecho 
de la reiteracién vocdlica o—o sin duda sugiere el cardcter compacto 
del medio y su profundidad, como el hecho del cardcter grave de la 
voz fondo acentiia la profundidad misma al desvanecerse progresiva- 
mente el acento; la sflaba final mucho mds vaga, débil, reproduce 
plasticamente el medio en que va a emplazarse la accién verbal. 
Mi explicacién retrasa, y por lo tanto desvirttia, lo que en el verso 
se da con acompasada aunque rapida representacién. 

Desde luego el cardcter llano de la palabra fondo y su reiteracién 
vocdlica no son circunstancias creadas por el poeta. Para expresar 
el concepto fondo, poeta, o no poeta, hay que usar la palabra fondo, 
y en la palabra misma yacen esas representaciones y otras posibili- 
dades expresivas. Pero tales posibilidades pueden ser aprovechadas 
0 no, aprovechadas en este o en el otro sentido. Y desde cierto 
Angulo, el lenguaje poético no es otra cosa que la utilizacién hasta 
lo milagroso, del potencial expresivo de la palabra. Nétese que, 
en este caso, el poeta no ha hecho sino estremar, mediante el re- 
tardamiento y el valor ritmico de su acento prosdédico, la propia 
naturaleza de la palabra; el fondo es, sencillamente, mds fondo, 
mas verdadero fondo. El poeta eleva el valor expresivo del término 
a la altura de lo poético. 

No habrda sido en vano esta digresién si se tiene en cuenta, para 
aquilatar atin la estructura de este grupo, que la parte retardada, 
fondo, es pasiva conceptualmente, receptora de la accién, mientras 
la parte acelerada, y al, es indicativa de la accién, anticipa el 
movimiento verbal, lo inicia. 

Es curioso observar hasta dénde llega el reflejo vivificante del 
hipérbaton. Compdrese el valor de movimiento que tiene ese “y 
al fondo,” sinalefa y apécope, con la mera funcién narrativa que el 
apécope al, separado de la conjuncién, tiene en el orden légico de 
la frase: ‘‘y se dej6 calar al fondo del rio.”” El hipérbaton afecta 
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también a las partes menores de la oracién y les hace rendir su 
maximo valor. 

El grupo final, ‘‘del rfo,”’ no tiene mds tensién sildbica que la 
implicita en el apécope y la peculiaridad de que el retardamiento, al 
que concurren una diversidad de factores, como se ha visto, recae 
sobre silaba con vocal final, seguida de otra vocal. La prolongacién 
de la vocal acentuada en la palabra rio se continta, pues, sin acci- 
dente consonante, y esa continuidad retardada sirve a maravilla a 
la representacién de lo expresado. La palabra rio se prolonga 
suavemente mds all4 de su duracién normal. De nuevo aqui el 
poeta sittiia a la palabra en un dpice de posibilidades expresivas. 
Comparable a la situacién creada para Ja misma palabra en el 
extraordinario verso de Fray Luis, 


jOh campo, oh monte, oh rfo! 


De otra manera importante afecta el hipérbaton al grupo final. 
En el concepto unfvoco “fondo del rio,” se dirfa que se crea una 
imagen unidimensional, en profundidad. En el orden establecido 
por el poeta, las voces, naturalmente consecutivas, fondo, rio, se 
intensifican ambas por la distensién establecida mediante el hipér- 
baton: la voz rio, retardada, se distiende, cobra autonomia y da 
una imagen en horizontal mds extensa, mds totalizadora del con- 
cepto expresado. Téngase en cuenta que en el orden légico, “fondo 
del rio,’”’ la palabra rio viene a ser meramente adjetiva de fondo. 
Es decir: después de que el orden poético ha intensificado el con- 
cepto fondo y ha arrastrado a la imaginacién hacia él mediante el 
valor funcional de la accién, parece como si lo voz rio, con su total 
capacidad representativa, nos volviese a la contemplacién, no del 
rio en profundidad, (movimiento hacia el fondo), sino del lento 
caudal fluente; y con esta visién, un retorno a la superficie, una 
vez la accién verbal consumada. 


Y al fondo se dejé calar del rfo. . . . 


Cual ha sido el efecto totalizador de este sutil juego de tensiones, 
rupturas, retardamientos, suspensiones, fundamentalmente engen- 
dradas por el hipérbaton? O, de otro modo, jcudl ha sido el efecto 
creado en el lector mediante la sustitucién del orden légico y 
gramatical por otro psicolégico y poético? Prescindiendo ahora 
de la complejfsima naturaleza del verso analizado, de su sin par 
belleza, jqué diferencia radical hay, en cuanto al proceso perceptivo, 
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entre el orden “se dejé calar al fondo del rio” y “al fondo se dejé 
calar del rio’? La vivificacién de la accién en el segundo caso ha 
llevado a cabo un tremendo desplazamiento. En el primer caso 
tenemos un relato de la accién que est4, simplemente, mentada, 
dicha. En la segunda versién estd plastificada, el movimiento 
actualizado, creado. La primera versién es, simplemente, la base 
conceptual de la segunda. En ésta el concepto esta traducido, 
literalmente, en accién, en movimiento. El sujeto, inicial en el 
orden légico, se sittia ahora en el centro del cuadro; el rfo, antes 
final, envuelve al sujeto, la ninfa. La accién, antes relatada, estd 
reproducida. El 4nimo antes pasivo y receptor, es activo recreador, 
se siente arrastrado en la accién, colaborante. Al emplazamiento 
sucesivo sustituye un emplazamiento pladstico, pictérico, funcional. 
La ruptura del medio, el agua, mediante un nuevo orden reproduce 
la efectiva accién de la ninfa. Parece como si en la mente del 
poeta estuviesen ya presentidos los versos en que, muy poco después, 
describe a las cuatro ninfas: 


El agua clara, con lascivo juego, 
nadando dividieron y cortaron. .. . 


Otras relaciones menos perceptibles, y por esa raz6n no las par- 


ticulatizo, podrian establecerse dentro de estos dos versos de Garci- 
laso, asi como una correlacién muy marcada de emplazamientos 
vocélicos entre uno y otro verso. En realidad sélo la voz final del 
segundo verso, rio, se halla exenta de dicha correlacién. Y atin 
cuando yo crea no ser perceptible, si se dicen en voz alta los dos 
versos, atento el dnimo al fondo que la reiteracién de vocales, 
a—e—o, (intensificada por grupos fénicos bivocdlicos, somormujé, 
de nuevo, fondo, se dejé calar) crea, la voz rio, con su i acentuada, 
se destaca con singular fuerza. Parece como si de un fondo homo- 
géneo surgiese, lenta, la representacién de la corriente de las aguas. 

Entre los hechos no circustanciados podriamos incluir el empla- 
zamiento arménico, desde varios dngulos, de la u en el primer verso, 
la relacién equilibrada entre sonidos consonantes y vocales: doce 
vocales el primer verso y doce consonantes; doce vocales el segundo 
y trece consonantes. La reiteracién de vocales sigue la misma pro- 
porcién en ambos versos: la vocal mds reiterada aparece cuatro 
veces, la menos reiterada dos veces, con dos vocales de reiteracién 
media, tres veces, en cada verso. La vocal mds reiterada en ambos 
versos, contra el orden normal de recurrencia, es la 0. En uno y 
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otro verso se ausenta una vocal, la 7 en el primero, la u en el segundo. 
Y es evidente que estas disposiciones de sonidos, junto a otras 
relaciones arménicas, es lo que individualiza la peculiar fisonomfa 
de estas unidades poéticas. Ya serfan por ello resefiables atin antes 
de encontrar la ley o simple tendencia arménica que las organiza. 
La lengua misma ofrece espontaéneamente, en simples palabras, en 
frases hechas, en nombres geogrdficos, en combinaciones de nombres 
y apellidos, verdaderas estructuras arménicas de perfeccién mate- 
mitica. Estos fenémenos pertenecen, naturalmente, a la fisonomfa 
de la lengua, pero una determinada manipulaci6n, una intensifica- 
cién mds o menos funcional, los hace entrar en el 4mbito peculiar 
del estilo y deben ser registrados como tales elementos estilisticos. 

No es dudosa en el presente ensayo la funcién poética del hipér- 
baton, de las estructuras de grupo, de las tensiones ritmicas, de la 
proporcién de longitud de palabras, de la relacién de tempos, creada 
en gran parte por el hipérbaton mismo, pero ya la presunta funcién 
poética de la relacién proporcionada de sonidos vocales y con- 
sonantes se desvanece antes de ser registrada por la conciencia 
fruente. Claro que esto no elimina la posibilidad de unos deter- 
minados ecos en zonas mds remotas de la sensibilidad, precisamente 


aquellas donde ha querido emplazarse todo el fenédmeno poético 
como tal. 


En el presente andlisis, y a través de un prodigioso fragmento, 
nos hemos propuesto ilustrar el hecho de la complejidad suma del 
fenédmeno poético: la existencia de leyes arménicas dentro de los 
ordenamientos formales, reductibles, en gran parte, al andlisis: la 
relacién (en casos claros, identificacién) entre ordenamientos for- 
males y valor expresivo, expresién poética, poesia: la posibilidad, 
pues, de reducir el 4mbito de lo inefable en el fenémeno de la creacién 
poética: la conveniencia como base del andlisis de tipificar las uni- 
dades poéticas fijando, en lo posible, las estructuras que las indi- 
vidualizan como tales unidades. En este ensayo se ha partido, en 
suma, de la presuncién de érdenes arménicos que hacen del verso, 
de la estrofa, del poema, delicados organismos de fisonom{ia tnica, 
irrepetible; con el propésito de acercarnos a la poesia a través de 
sus delicadas ordenaciones. 

Francisco Garcia LorRcA 

Queens College 
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VICENTE ESPINEL AND THE ROMANCERO GENERAL 


N his notes on the Ramillete de flores, José F. Montesinos states: 
**Los tiinicos versos de RG que parecen ser de Espinel son los de 
la eancién ‘Sobre la blanca frente,’ que se le atribuye en el Can- 
cionero de Duque de Estrada.’’* It seems strange that a poet who 
enjoyed so much fame among his contemporaries should be so 
poorly represented in one of the most important collections of 
poetry of his time. It is even more strange that his verse should 
have been ignored by the editors of the smaller collections destined 
to form part of the Romancero General, since they were at work 
during the period of Espinel’s greatest poetic activity, which 
erystallized into his only volume of verse, the Diversas rimas 
(Madrid, 1591).2, No romances are to be found in the DR, it is 
true. But the volume abounds in octosyllabic compositions—re- 
dondillas, ete.—that figured in the romanceros along with ballads, 
although to a lesser degree. 

The immediate popularity of the Romancero General (Madrid, 
1600) * provoked a series of reimpressions and continuations. In 
1604, four partes were added to the original nine,* and in 1605, 
Miguel de Madrigal produced an independent continuation con- 
taining many well-known ballads which had been overlooked.' 
These later accretions to the RG were responsible for adding three 
poems of Vicente Espinel to the composite anthology which is 


1‘*Algunas notas sobre el romancero ‘Ramillete de flores,’ ’’ NRFH, VI 
(1952), 360. The attribution of these liras to Espinel is also made in M8. 
1581 (Biblioteca de Palacio, Madrid), fol. 70". See below, n. 16. 

2 This will henceforth be abbreviated to DR. 

8 The abbreviation RG will be used for this work, with the date following 
in the case of later, enlarged editions. 

4 Romancero General. .. . Aora nuevamente afiadido, y emendado (Madrid, 
1604). 

5 Segunda parte del Romancero general . . . por Miguel de Madrigal 
(Valladolid, 1605), hereafter referred to as SP. Angel Gonzflez Palencia’s 
edition entitled Romancero General (1600, 1604, 1605), in Clésicos espafioles, 
III-IV (Madrid, 1947), includes the first section of SP, IV, 203-371. See, 
also, Segunda parte ..., ed. Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, in Biblioteca 
de antiguos libros hispdénicos, III-IV (Madrid, 1948). 
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the RG as it is known today. The purpose of this article is to 
restore to Espinel the paternity of these three compositions, con- 
sidered anonymous until now. 

The first of these, ‘‘ Vrsino, aunque ves que son .. . ,”’ a gloss 
in quintillas, was published in Miguel de Madrigal’s SP * fourteen 
years after its original appearance in the DR (fols. 131'-132'). 
In this transfer, the identity of the poem was masked by word 
changes. However, a comparison of the texts reveals the obvious 
connection between them: * 


SP 


Vrsino, aunque ves que son 
dos cuerpos Alecida y Bras, 
no tienen, ni quieren mas 
de vn alma y vn coracon. 
Hizo amor tan grande efecto 
en herir a Bras y Aleida, 
Vrsino, que en su herida 
veras que del vn sugeto 
cuelga de los dos la vida. 
Y tan otro proceder 

tienen despues desta vnion, 
que dudas con gran razon, 
si Aleida y Bras pueden ser 


Vrsino aunque ves que son, ¢c. 


Mas es de suyo la obra 

de conformidad tan alta, 
que né el vno tiene falta, 

ni el otro punto de sobra, 

ni a los dos les sobra, o falta 
Que tan conformes nacieron 
en esto, y en lo demas 

que las estrellas les dieron, 
que yo no se como fueron 
dos cuerpos Alcida y Bras. 


DR 


Siluano, aunque ves, que son 
Dos cuerpos, Alecida y Bras, 
No tienen, ni quieren mas 
De vn alma, y vn coracon. 
Hizo amor tan grande efeto 
En herir a Bras, y Alcida 
(Siluano) que en su herida 
Veras, que del vn sugeto 
Pende de los dos la vida: 

Y tan otro proceder 

Tienen despues desta vnion, 
Que dudaras con razon, 

Si Aleida, y Bras pueden ser 
(Siluano) aunque vees que son. 
Mas es de suyo la obra 

De conformidad tan alta, 
Que no tiene el vno falta, 
Ni el otro punto de sobra, 
Ni a los dos la sobra falta: 
Que tan conformes nacieron 
En esto, y en lo demas, 

Que las estrellas les dieron, 
Que yo no se como fueron 
Dos euerpos Alcida, y Bras. 


6 Fol. 58"; in Gonzflez Palencia, IV, 291-292; in Entrambasaguas, III, 
286-287. 

7 Although the abbreviations in Madrigal’s text have been resolved, the 
punctuation and orthography of the originals have not been changed. The 
variants, except for those of orthography, are noted in italics or brackets in 
the SP text, and DR’s strophic divisions have been telescoped for purposes 
of comparison. 
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Pero tal conformidad 

no se ha visto en otro alguno 
que vna sola voluntad 

haga de dos vnidad, 

siendo por si cada vno. 

Y tan nobles pensamientos 
nadie los tuuo jamas, 

pues a vn solo gusto atentos 
con su bien o mal contentos, 
no tienen, ni quieren mas. 
Mas ay de vna y otra parte 
tal voluntad y firmeza, 

para juntarse deste arte, 
pues si amor no fuera parte, 
lo fuera naturaleza, 

No es amor por eleccion, 
porque no fuera [ ]} perfeto 
a ser desta condicion, 

pues nace todo su efecto 

de vn alma y vn coragon. 


Pero tal conformidad 

No se ha visto en otro alguno, 
Que vna misma voluntad 
Haga de dos vnidad 

Siendo por si cada vno: 

Y tan nobles pensamientos 
Nadie los tuuo jamas, 

Pues a solo vn gusto atentos, 
Con su bien, o mal contentos 
No tienen, ni quieren mas. 
Puso el Cielo de su parte 
Tan semejante nobleza 

Para juntarlos desta arte, 
Que si amor no fuera parte, 
Lo fuera naturaleza: 

No fue amor por elecion, 
Que no fuera tan perfeto, 

A ser desta condicion, 

Mas nace todo su efeto 

De vn alma, y vn coragon. 


The most strategic of Madrigal’s alterations occurs at the begin- 


ning of the first line, where ‘‘Siluano’’ becomes ‘‘Vrsino.’’ Since 
both names contain the same number of syllables, the substitution 
could not have been made for the sake of the meter. Nor is it 
likely that an inaccurate copy of the poem was responsible for the 
change. Madrigal’s source was the DR, and he was evidently 
attempting to elude easy detection. 

The variants introduced by Madrigal do not alter the meaning 
of Espinel’s poem until the last strophe. What Espinel describes 
here is fatal Platonic love, determined not by an act of will on 
the part of the lovers (which is the meaning Madrigal injects), 
but rather by a decree of the ‘‘hado ejecutivo,’’ as Garcilaso calls 
it. Espinel adds to this love the idea of mutuality, an infrequent 
concept in pastoral poetry, which usually portrays love’s cyclical 
aspect—‘‘ Yo por vos y vos por otro.’’ It is therefore important to 
conserve the exact meaning of this passage. Espinel does not con- 
tradict himself when he writes, ‘‘No fue amor por elecion... ,’’ 
because he had already alluded to the Platonic fatality in vv. 20-22, 
35-37. In contrast, Madrigal is inconsistent with the rest of the 
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poem in his version of vv. 35-37, and in this lapse he reveals his 
ineptitude.*® 
The second composition, ‘‘Mudangas del tiempo canto... ,”’ 


ee 


a romance, was also published by Madrigal in 1605.° It occupies 
a unique position in the production of Espinel since it is the only 
composition in ballad form that has yet appeared among his iden- 
tifiable extant poems.*® The ballad, as it appears in the SP, is a 
fragment of seventy-two lines. A complete manuscript version of 
this poem, of 120 lines, is to be found in a literary notebook com- 
piled by Pedro de Penagos (Pefia Gonz4lez?) at the University 
of Salamanca near the end of the sixteenth century. This album, 
begun on August 9, 1593, gives the full text of this ballad under 
the heading, ‘‘Romange de espinel.’’** The last forty-eight lines, 
as far as I can ascertain, have never before been published.” 
They are of particular interest because the poet identifies himself 
at the end of the composition : ** 


8 The mechanics of the poem show another inconsistency. Madrigal, like 
Espinel, calls this poem a glosa. But at the end of v. 14 he adds ‘‘&e.,’’ 
which invites the reader to repeat the entire copla at the end of the stanza. 
This was not intended by Espinel, who assigned the verses of the copla one 
to a strophe, aceording to the usual practice. 

® Fols, 77°-78"; in Gonzflez Palencia, IV, 311; in Entrambasaguas, IV, 
7-9. 

10 Juan Pérez de Guzman, in ‘‘Cancionero inédito de Espinel,’’ La 
Tlustracién Espafiola y Americana, XXVII, 1 (1883), 134-135, 159-162, 178, 
discusses in some detail the contents of a MS supposedly written in Espinel’s 
hand. It contains various romances, some of them possibly the work of 
Espinel. The MS, now lost, is listed in the Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salvé 
(Valencia, 1872), I, 103 and in the Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de Heredia, 
II (Paris, 1892), 63. See also Montesinos (above, n. 1), pp. 359-360. 

11 MS. 1581, Poesias varias, t. V (Biblioteca de Palacio, Madrid), fols. 
142*-143". I wish here to express my thanks to Srta. Matilde Lépez Serrano 
of the Biblioteca de Palacio for permission to use this MS. 

12 Ramén Menéndez Pidal reviews the contents of this MS in ‘‘Cartapacios 
literarios salmantinos del siglo XVI,’’ BRAE, I (1914), 298-320. He men- 
tions this ballad, ‘‘de Espinel, fol. 142 ¢’’ (p. 315), without reprinting the 
text or mentioning the inclusion of the first part of the poem in Madrigal’s 
collection. 

18 Espinel is known to have inserted his own name in the text of another 
poem. His gloss of one of the Lanzarote ballads, the only composition copied 
by Salv4 from the ndw lost MS (above, n. 10), ends: ‘‘. . . en tiempo estaba 
Espinel/de hacer caballeria.’’ 








Espinel and the ‘‘Romancero General’’ 


Almibar soy para buenos 

y para malos acibar 

al fin me llamo espinel 

para muchos sere espina. (fol. 143") 


Espinel professed to be a satirist, and in a literary self-portrait 
written for Francisco Pacheco, Bishop of Malaga, he admits, ‘‘ Algo 
fui maldiziente, y confiado,/Iuez seuero, en alabar remiso.. .’’ 
(DR, fol. 29"). This is corroborated by Cervantes, who suggests 
that Espinel’s acquaintances held the same view (‘‘ Este, aunque 
tiene parte de Zoilo,/Es el grande Espinel .. .’’**), and by 
Lupercio Leonardo, who uses the same wordplay employed by 
Espinel : 

Y por templar de muchos la osadia, 

Su santa boz ha puesto en un Espino, 

Y espinas son defensa de sus Musas.*® 


The romance is animated by the spirit that impelled Espinel to 
write his Sétira contra las damas de Sevilla, which it resembles 
closely. In both poems, the decadence surrounding professional 


love is sharply criticized and the erotic hypocrisies of the age are 
fully catalogued. 


Given the internal evidence, which is reinforced by the presence 
of other compositions by Espinel in the same manuscript,” there 


14 Viaje del Parnaso, ed. Francisco Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1935), p. 27. 

15 Dedicatory sonnet in DR, prel. fol. A 4°. 

16 Menéndez Pidal lists two of Espinel’s compositions which appear in this 
MS: ‘*F. 70. ‘Liras de Espinel’:—‘Sobre la blanca frente’ ’’ (p. 314) and 
the ballad in question (see above, n. 11). In neither case does he refer to a 
published version. In addition, this MS contains the following poems of 
Espinel, or attributable to him, which do not appear in Menéndez Pidal’s 
review: a sonnet, ‘‘Melancolica estas Putidoncella .. .’’ (fol. 3"), which is 
attributed to Espinel in Codex Riceardiano 3358 (see Eugenio Mele y Adolfo 
Bonilla, ‘‘Dos cancioneros espafioles,’’?’ RABM, X[1904], 168 and 172); a 
sonnet, ‘‘De un ebano sutil dos bellas piernas .. .’’ (fol. 17"), which is 
attributed to Espinel here and to Padilla in the Codex Riccardiano 3358 
(RABM, X, 168; see, also, Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, Obras de Pedro 
Laynez [Madrid, 1951], I, 130-133, who refutes Sedano’s attribution of this 
poem to Pedro Laynez); a cancién, ‘‘Rompe las venas del ardiente pecho 

. .”’ (fol. 26), which is an excerpt from Espinel’s ‘‘Egloga a don Hernando 
de Toledo el tio’’ (DR, fol. 59"). Moreover, the index to this MS cites 
two other poems that are the work of Espinel as far as one can judge from 
first lines: ‘‘bolbed Pensam*t® mio—55’’ and ‘‘no ay bien que del mal me 
guarde—56’’ (prel. fol. iii"). Fols. 52-69 of this MS are missing and there- 
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HR, XXIV (1956) 


ean be little doubt of his authorship of this romance: ™* 


SP 


Mudangas del tiempo canto 
aungue llorarlas deuria, 

mas solo del bien passado, 

es el remedio la risa, 

Quando eran mudas las damas, 
y como la fe sencillas, 

era vida passadera, 

y esta traspassa la vida. 

Las hijas venden las madres, 

si las celan o eastigan, 

y las mas veces o todas 

las madres venden las hijas. 
Las nifias del grande fuego 
traen color de ceniza, 

opiladas con desseos 

que dentro del pecho opilan. 
Las Monjas andan con vandos, 
Bautistas y Euangelistas, 
terrero haziendo de necios 

a los santos que las tiran. 
Hazen por viuos y muertos 
econmemoracion las viudas, 

y en vez de llorar al triste, 
por el alegre suspiran. 

Las donzellas son comadres, 
zarabandas vezan niiias, 

que es mayorazgo que heredan 
de malas madres en vida. 

Las fregonas piden ferias, 


MS. 1581 
Romange de espinel 


Mudangas del tiempo canto 
aunque llorar [ ] debria 
mas solo del bien pasado 

es el remedio la risa 

Cuando eran mudas las damas 
y como la fee sencillas 

era bida pasadera 

y esta traspassa la vida 

Las hijas benden las madres 
si las celan o castigan 

y las mas beces o todas 

las madres benden las hijas 
Las nifias del grande fuego 
nacen el color de cgenica 
opiladas con deseos 

que dentro del pecho apilan 
Las monjas andan con bandos 
bautistas y ebanjelistas 
terrero haciendo de necios 

a los santos que las miran 
Hagen por bibos y muertos 
eonmemoracion las bibas 

y en bez de llorar al triste 
por el alegre suspiran 

Las dongellas son comadres 
carabanda[ ] dancan nifias 
que es mayorazgo que eredan 
de malas madres en bida 
Las fregonas piden ferias 


fore these texts could not be examined. However, the DR contains what can 
be presumed to be the originals of these poems: ‘‘Bolved pensamiento mio 
. -’? (fols. 118"-120") and ‘‘No ay bien que del mal me guarde.. .’’ 


(fols. 121*-123"). 


The latter poem also appears, with variants, in the MS 


cancionero of Duque de Estrada (see Eugenio Mele, ‘‘Rimas inéditas de 
ingenios espafioles,’?’ BH, III [1901], 335). 

17 Both texts are reproduced exactly except for the abbreviations, which 
have been resolved, and the capricious capitalization in the MS, which has 


been slightly altered. 
the MS text. 


Italies and brackets have been used for variants in 





Espinel and the ‘‘Romancero General’’ 


sarta de cafiutos Ninfas, 

y a vezes tienen mas primos 
que ay en Alemania primas, 
Las casadas no son ya 

como Penelope fixas, 

que ella destexio la tela, 

e estotras texen aprissa. 
Pero si las dexan solas, 

no es muy grande marauilla, 


porque ay maridos tramposos, 


y mugeres con codicia. 

Yo se de mas de vn casado, 

que para el juego apadrina 

al que es el mantenedor 

y despues juega sortija. 

Libreos Dios que la muger 

de tan sola vna cayda, 

que solamente del suefio 

se suelen dar mil sangrias. 

La que fue libre cual Venus, 

se quiere hazer Artemisa, 

como si el juego de damas 

estar secreto podria. 

La donzella afeytada, 

que solo a su dote aplica 

vn eseudo quiza falso, 

valona, arandela y cintas, 

si con tantica aficion 

vn Pompeyo la visita, 

luego suefia el casamiento, 

y a dona Hurraca madrina. 

Ya hazen los templos lonjas 

de sus amorosas Indias, 

donde quien compra algun 
cuerpo 

el alma dexa vendida. 

Los caualleros pelones 

de los motolitos fisgan, 

que por ver vn don al lado 

le purgan de estafas lindas. 

Poetas produce amor 


sartas de cafiuto[ ] y nimfas 

y a beces tienen mas primos 

que ay en alemania primas 

Las casadas no son ya 

como Penelope fijas 

que ella destejio la tela 

y estotras tejen aprisa 

Mas como las dejan solas 

no es muy grande marauilla 

porque ay maridos tranposos 

y mugeres con codicia 

Yo se de mas de un casado 

que para el juego apadrina 

al que es e] mantenedor 

y despues corre sortija 

Libreos Dios que la muger 

de tan sola una cayda 

que aun solamente del suefio 

se suele[ ] dar mill sangrias 

La que fue libre qual benus 

se quiere hacer artemisa 

como si [ }] fuego de llamas 

estar secreto podria 

La dongellica afeytada 

que solo a su dote aplica 

vn escudo quiga falso 

balona arandela y cintas 

si con tantica aficion 

vn Ponpeyo la bisita 

luego suefia el casamiento 

y a dona Vrraca madrina 

Ya hacen los templos lonjas 

de sus amorosas yndias 

donde quien compra algun 
cuerpo 

el alma deja bendida 

Los eaballeros pelones 

de los motoletos fisgan 

que por ber un don al lado 

se purgan de estafas lindas 

Poetas produce amor 
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70 mas que arenas ay en Libia, 
y es sembrar en el arena 
sus coplas sietemesinas. 


mas que arenas ay en libia 

y es sembrar en el arena 

sus coplas sietemesinas 

Los frayles oyen comedias 

y las cantoneras misa 

escupiendo alli por sefias 

y es contra el gielo saliba 

La congiencia es ya madrastra 

de todas aborrecida 

no ay espada con hagafia 

ni persona sin enbidia 

Al fin se a buelto en espaiia 

para mas suma desdicha 

la milicia de los hombres 

en las mugeres malicia 

Las puntas de a cinco largas 

se an buelto en puntas de pita 

mas guardaos que son tostadas 

y de fuego nos abisan 

Mas balen coragas de oro 

que de gasa honrradas mitras 

que el tesoro es la pribanga 

y el dinero es la ydalguia 

Deten pluma que te abrasas 

y en sangre buelbes la tinta 

mas bien escribes con sangre 

pues los hombres no la estiman 

El tiempo es ya bolteador 

y ser berdugo solia 

mudangas hace en el ayre 

los pies lebantando arriba 

Los alguaciles noturnos 

son las abes de rrapifia 

que quien anda entre ladrones 

a de aprender sus enigmas 

Son capa de pecadores 

lo que deseubren cubijan 

para rricos retaguardia 

para pobres estantiguas 

A mi me conto vn galan 

y aun fue testigo de bista 

que un ministro le higo 
espaldas 


HR, XXIV (1956) 
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Espinel and the ‘‘Romancero General’’ 


mientras goco de una ninfa 

La justicia apela al cielo 

y repela la justicia 

yo maldigo tantos males 

y otro abra que me maldiga 
Almibar soy para buenos 

y para malos acibar 

al fin me llamo espinel 

para muchos sere espina 120 


The manuscript copy of this romance seems to improve the SP 
text in various places. In v. 16, ‘‘apilan’’ is a more logical reading 
than ‘‘opilan’’: desire accumulates until it causes opilaciones. 
The saints referred to in v. 20 are more probably gazing over 
the spectacle of refractory nuns (‘‘las miran’’) rather than exer- 
cising any influence upon them, as the SP would have it (‘‘las 
tiran’’). V.53 in the manuscript is of standard octosyllabic length 
because of the extra syllable provided by the diminutive, ‘‘donce- 
llica.’? The same line in the SP must be read with hiatus (‘‘don- 
zella/afeytada’’) or dieresis (‘‘afeytada’’) in order to achieve 
the same result. 

However, the SP offers preferable readings in several cases. 
In v. 30, ‘‘ninfas’’ is logically the subject of the correlative clause 
linked to the verb ‘‘piden’’ of the previous line. The manuscript 
version, by adding the conjunction ‘‘y,’’ makes ‘‘ninfas’’ the last 
of a series of direct objects. As such, this is a highly unlikely 
request from a scullery-maid. The SP’s reading of v. 2 is smoother 
since it does not depend upon dieresis to fill out the line, as the 
manuscript does, and v. 14, which scans perfectly in the SP, con- 
tains one too many syllables in the manuscript. 

As far as the other variants are concerned (vv. 22, 26,** 37, 44, 
68), the readings of both texts can be justified. This is also true 
to a certain degree of v. 51. The SP’s ‘‘juego de damas’’ makes 
sense partially as a retruécano. Its secondary meaning would 
thus be a reference to the intrigues of courtesans, but even so, there 
is no contextual justification for its primary significance, a checker 
game. As a wordplay, it is therefore incomplete. The manuscript 


18Gonzflez Palencia, IV, 311, gives ‘‘rezan’’ instead of Madrigal’s 
‘*vezan.’? 
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version of this line is more consistent in a context of profane love: 
if a promiscuous Venus is to appear to become a chaste Diana, the 
‘‘fuego de llamas’’ must be hidden from view. 

The third composition, ‘‘Que sufra yo un desengafio... 
letrilla, is to found in the ‘‘dozena parte’’ of the RG (1604), 
This ‘‘parte’’ was believed by Salva” to owe its origin to the 
Dozena parte de romances ... (Valladolid, 1604).2* Whatever 
the relationship between the two collections may be, this letrilla 
figures in both of them. The two texts are identical except for 
one minor variant, and they can therefore be considered one.”* 

A third version of this letrilla, with Espinel named as its 
author, appears in a seventeenth-century manuscript now at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris).** The attribution made there is 
enhanced by the fact that this poem and the one following it, also 
attributed to Espinel, are the only compositions in the entire manu- 
script which have been identified by the copyist. This identifica- 
tion is plausible, for the mood of the poem is characteristic of 
Espinel. Disenchantment, treated either solemnly or satirically, 
is a favorite theme of his, ranging from the youthful bitterness of 
his Sdtira to the more melancholy and tempered disillusionment 
which is encountered frequently in Marcos de Obregén.* The 
form of this letrilla was too widely cultivated throughout the 
Golden Age to be considered the mark of an individual style. But 
Espinel, along with many others, is at least known to have used 


19 Fols. 419"-420"; in Gonz4lez Palencia, IV, 85. 

20 Catdlogo, I, 160; this opinion is repeated by Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia 
madrilefia, II (Madrid, 1906), p. 76. 

21 In this anthology, the letrilla occupies fols. 58°-59". 

22V. 8, RG, ‘‘lo tengan por nifierias . . .’’; Dozena parte, ‘‘lo tenga 
por nifierias. .. .’’ 

23 MS. 307, Fonds Espagnol, Classement de 1860, fols. 326"-327"; see 
Eugenio Ochoa, Catdlogo razonado de los manuscritos espafioles . . . (Paris, 
1844), p. 277, and Alfred Morel-Fatio, Catalogue des Manuscrits Espagnols 
.. + (Paris, 1892), p. 213 b. 

24A passage from Espinel’s novel offers some interesting comparisons 
to this letrilla: ‘‘Y que un 4nimo como el de un hombre que hace cara a 
un ejército entero, se rinda a una mujer que huye de un ratén, es cosa que 
espanta. Dios me libre de sus revueltas y me guarde de sus dobleces, que aun 
sin gusto suelen tenellos, por dar a entender que son queridas y desdefiosas; 
que las aman y que no lo estiman; que las regalan y que hacen burla de 
quien las sirve.’’ Vida de Marcos de Obregén, ed. Samuel Gili Gaya (Madrid, 
1922-23), II, 32. 
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correlative formulae elsewhere in his complaints against love and 
society. And he seems to have been fond enough of the adjective 
combination (encogido-temeroso) found in vv. 42-43 of the manu- 


script version of this poem to have used it on at least two other 
oceasions.”° 


25 


RG (1604) 


Que sufra yo un desengafio, 
Mal aio. 

Que viua yo sin sossiego, 
Fuego. 


Que ande con las ansias mias 
haziendo dos mil seruicios, 
y todos mis sacrificios 

lo tengan por nifierias, 

y si me ausento dos dias 


me reciban como a estraiio, 
Mal ajio. 


Que ande suspenso en el ayre 
entre temor y esperan¢a, 

a do lo mas que se aleanga, 
es hazer de mi donayre, 

y que traten al desgayre 

la vida y alma que entrego 
Fuego. 


Que me vea padecer 
terrible pena y tormento, 
y eche mis males al viento 
fingiendo no los saber, 

y al tiempo del menester 
se haga nueua en mi daiio, 
Mal afio. 


25 ‘*Mientras que temerosa y encogida . 
y encogido ... 


,?? DR, fol. 121”. 


MS. 307 
espinel 


Que sufra yo un desengafio, 
mal afio. 

Que biua yo sin sosiego 
fuego. 


Que ande con las ansias mias 
haciendo dos mil seruicios 

y todos mis sacrificios 

los tengan por nifierias 

y si me ausento dos dias 

me resciuan como a estraio: 
mal ajfio. 


Que ande suspenso en el ayre 
entre amor y esperanza 

a do lo mas que se a‘canza 
es acer de mi donayre 

y que traten al desgaire 

la bida y alma qu’entrego 
fuego. 


Que biendome padecer 
penas ansias y tormentos 

[ ] eche mis males al biento 
finjiendo no los creher 

y al tiempo del mereger 

se haga nueba en mi dafio 
mal ajfio. 


25 


...’? DR, fol. 57°; ‘* Temeroso, 
In the texts which follow, the abbreviations 


have been resolved and the variants are printed in italics or denoted by 
brackets in the MS version. 
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A mis quexas importunas 

por vn momento se ablanda, 

y luego callar me manda, 
que auemos de andar a Lunas,”* 
y que tenga por ningunas 
quantas razones alego, 

Fuego. 


Que a mis ojos corresponda 
Amorosa mansa afable 
obligando a que la able 

en la materia mas onda 

y a mi peticion responda 
bolbed en bos que bais ciego 
fuego. 


Que a mis quejas ynportunas 
por un ynstante se ablande 

y luego callar me mande 
que abemos de andar a Lunas 
y que tenga por ningunas 
quantas racones alego 

fuego. 


HR, XXIV (1956) 


que traygo yo el seso buelto 
por quien si soy comedido 
y dice soy encojido 
temeroso y poco suelto 

y si me be desenbuelto 

dice que soy gran tacajfio, 
mal afio. 


Que me muera yo por quien 
guste que muriendo viua, 

y vna liberated cautiua 

me pague con vn desden, 

y que aborrezea mi bien, 

y adore mi propio dajio, 
Mal ajo. 


The most salient difference between the two texts is in length: 
the manuscript version contains six strophes instead of the five 
given in the RG. Four strophes are common to both texts. Stanza 
4 in the printed version becomes stanza 5 in the manuscript, having 
been displaced by the interpolation of the verses beginning, ‘‘Que 
a mis ojos corresponda. .. .’’ That this is a later intercalation, 
possibly due to the copyist, is shown by the imperfect alternation 
between the two estribillos. ‘‘Fuego’’ is repeated in two con- 


26 Gonz4lez Palencia reprints this verse erroneously as, ‘‘que habemos 
andar a Lunas... ,’’ IV, 85. 
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secutive stanzas of the manuscript poem which, up to that point, 
conserves the alternation of refrains in the order established by 
the letra. 

The variants are inconsistent. V. 19 reads, ‘‘Que viendome 
padeger .. .’’; this would seem to be a revision by the copyist 
since it does not adhere to the formula (‘‘que’’ plus subjunctive) 
which the same line in the RG keeps, ‘‘Que me vea padeger. . . .’’ 
Yet the manuscript follows this pattern in vv. 33-34, ‘‘que.../... 
se ablande ... ,’’ which are, in the RG, ‘‘que.../... se 
ablanda. .. .’’ In v. 8 the copyist has improved the text: ‘‘.. . 
sacrificios/los tengan . . . ,’’ in the manuscript; ‘‘ . . . sacrificios/ 
lo tengan ...,’’ in the RG. But in another place, the copyist 
shows a lack of comprehension of what, according to the RG, can 
be supposed to have been the original version of this poem. Where 
the RG reads ‘‘entre temor y esperanga .. .’’ (v. 13), the ecopyist 
supplies ‘‘entre amor y esperanza ... .’’ The meaning which re- 
sults is improbable, for hope is the necessary and conventional 
component of love in most of the amatory verse of the Golden Age. 
The antithesis the author wished to establish between two contradic- 
tory emotions is falsified by the copyist, who betrays his lack of skill 
again when he rimes ‘‘tormentos’’ in v. 20 with ‘‘biento’’ of the 
following line. 

The discrepancies between the texts of the above three poems are 
explained by the mechanics of their diffusion, in which they shared 
the fate of much Golden Age verse. Once written, it was circulated 
in manuscript form or printed, copied by hand into personal 
albums, inserted into anthologies with changes due either to mis- 
understanding or to lack of skill. In the case of many poems in 
the RG, they passed into common domain and temporary anonymity. 
Sebastian Vélez de Guevara, who compiled the Quarta y Quinta 
parte de Flor de Romances (Burgos, 1592), describes this process 
in his prologue to the reader. Aware of the hazards in verse cir- 
culation, he attempted to do something about them, confessing at 
the same time that poetry was not his profession. To ironic 
situations such as this we owe both the preservation and the con- 
fusion of a considerable body of verse: ‘‘. . . como el arte de la 
poesia es tan delicada y los mas de los ingenios aficionados a cosas 
de ella, todos procuraban estos Romances, los cuales a pocos dias 
que salian de las manos de sus autores, habian pasado por las de 
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tantos censores y de tal suerte estragandose, perdiendo aqui el verso 
all4é la copla, y mas adelante el sentido, que a no tornar a ellos, 
pienso dudaran ser los que habia [sic] compuesto ... ; fuera de 
mi profesién (que no es de cosas de poesia) a muchos destos 
romances los he enmendado muchos pies, y hecho otro de 
nuevo... .’’ *" 

According to what has thus far been discovered, Vicente Espinel 
is represented in the RG and its continuations by four poems, 
**Vrsino, aunque ves que son... ,’’ ‘‘Mudangas del tiempo canto 
..., “Que sufra yo un desengafio . . . ,’’ and ‘‘Sobre la blanca 
frente. ...’’ There can be little doubt of his authorship of the 
first two, as has been demonstrated. The third can be called his 
on the authority, not necessarily definitive, of a contemporary 
manuscript attribution that can be accepted at least provisionally. 
Two separate manuscripts coincide in attributing the last poem 
to Espinel, which is a reasonable indication of its authenticity. 
In Gonzélez Palencia’s edition of the RG, where an attempt has 
been made to identify the compositions, Vicente Espinel does not 
appear among the known authors. He must now be placed there 
in the company of his contemporaries, Lope, Cervantes, and 
Géngora. 


GeorGe HaLey 
Brown University 


27 Cited from Gonzflez Palencia’s bibliographical description of this 
work, which reproduces the complete text of this prologue, III, xviii—xix. 





STUDIES IN SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
ANIMAL NAMES (1) 


A PROPOS OF DELMIRA MACAS, OS ANIMAIS NA 
LINGUAGEM PORTUGUESA * 


HE study of generic animal names (as distinct from zoénymy 
in its strict sense, concerned solely with proper names‘) is 
a peculiarly attractive field which has long been a fruitful meeting 
ground for linguists of different persuasions, etymologists, folk- 
lorists, students of certain literary genres (fables, cynegetic 


* Originally submitted as a Lisbon master’s thesis (‘‘dissertacio de 
licenciatura’’) in Romance philology, written principally under the direction 
of H. Meier. Published as the second monograph (Lisbon, 1950-51; pp. 432) 
in the new series Publicagdes do Centro de Estudos Filolégicos and dedicated 
to the memory of the author’s godfather, friend, and (one may add) scholarly 
inspiration, J. Leite de Vasconcelos.—For the excessive delay in the publication 
of this review article the critic apologetically assumes full responsibility. 

In addition to the abbreviations explained in HR, XXI (1953), 35-36 
the following have here been introduced: AR—Archivwm Romanicum; BCSS— 
Bollettino del Centro di Studi Siciliani; BICC—Boletin del Instituto Caro 
y Cuervo (Thesaurus) ; BSC—Boletim da Segunda Classe da Academia das 
Sciéncias ; CGL—Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum ; CIL—Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum ; DCELC—J. Corominas, Diccionario critico etimolégico de la lengua 
castellana (Vols. I and II, both published after the completion of this article) ; 
DL—Deutsche Literaturzeitung; EWFS—E. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der franzdsischen Sprache; IF—Indogermanische Forschungen ; 
It.—Italica ; LEW8—A. Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch; LN—Lingua Nostra; LP—A Lingua Portuguesa; Ph.Q—Philo- 
logical Quarterly ; RArag.—Revista de Aragén; RDTP—Revista de Dialecto- 
logta y de Tradiciones Populares; Rom. Helv.—Romanica Helvetica; RPhFL 
—Revue de Philologie Frangaise et de Littérature; RRE—Romanic Review ; 
SIFC—Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica; St. Ph.—Studies in Philology. 
Lang. now stands for Language. 

Full titles of regional word lists: B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y 
Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de Occidente (Madrid, 1932) ; A. Alealé Vences- 
lada, Vocabulario andalue (Andijar, 1932-33); 8. Alonso Garrote, El dialecto 
vulgar leonés, 2d ed. (Madrid, 1947); P. M. Benvenutto Murrieta, Hl lenguaje 
peruano (Lima, 1936); M. J. Canellada, Hl bable de Cabranes (Madrid, 1944) ; 
B. Coll y Altab4s, Voces de la Litera, bound with J. Borao, Diccionario de voces 
Gragonesas, 24 ed. (Zaragoza, 1908); A. Echeverria y Reyes, Voces usadas en 
Chile (Santiago, 1900); V. Garcia Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 
1934); J. Gonz4lez Campuzano, ‘‘Apuntes para un vocabulario montafiés,’’ 
BBMP, II (1920); F. Kriiger, El léxico rural del Noroeste ibérico (Madrid, 
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treatises) and of significant literary techniques (allegory, sym- 
bolism, figuralism), experts in primitive pictorial arts (cave draw- 
ings, archaic sculpture, rustie pottery) and, last but surely not 


1947); J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 
1915); J. Lépez Barrera, Arcatsmos y barbarismos de la provincia de Cuenca 
(Cuenca, 1912); A. Llorente Maldonado de Guevara, Estudio sobre el habla 
de la Ribera (Salamanca, 1947); E. Pichardo, Diccionario provincial casi- 
razonado de voces cubanas, 3d ed. (Havana, 1862); J. Puyol y Alonso, 
‘*Glosario de algunos vocablos usados en Leén,’’ in RH, XV (1906); L. 
Rodriguez-Castellano, La variedad dialectal del Alto Aller (Oviedo, 1952); 
P. Sanchez Sevilla, ‘‘E] habla de Cespedosa de Tormes,’’ in RFE, XV (1928); 
F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos (Mexico, D. F., 1942) ; 
J. V. Sol4, Diccionario de americanismos de Salta (Buenos Aires, 1947); M. 
de Toro y Gisbert, ‘‘ Voces andaluzas,’’ in RH, XLIX (1920); C. Torres 
Fornés, Sobre voces aragonesas usadas en Segorbe (Valencia, 1903); B. Vigén, 
Vocabulario dialectolégico del concejo de Colunga (Villaviciosa, 1896) and 
Juegos y rimas infantiles . . . (ibid., 1895). 

Quotations from medieval texts are based on standard editions: for 
Berceo, by Fitzgerald, Solalinde, and Marden; for Calila e Digna, by Allen; 
for Juan Ruiz, by Ducamin; for Don Juan Manuel, Libro del cavallero e del 
escudero, by Griifenberg; for Poema de Alfonso XI, by Janer (with corrections 
by ten Cate and Catalin); for Libro de miseria de omne, by Artigas; for 
Danga de la muerte, by Foulché-Delbose. Dos mil . . . stands for F. Rodriguez 
Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas (Madrid, 1922). 

Also, A. Alonso, De la pronunciacién medieval a la moderna, I (Madrid, 
1954). 

1 This fundamental distinction is not observed with any degree of strin- 
gency in the book under review, starting with the Preface, although Chap. IT 
is given over exclusively to zoédnymy in its proper definition. Future students 
may set aside the province of artistic zoénymy as the domain of those names 
given to animals and birds in books for children and for adults which show 
deliberate significant departures from common usage and deserve joint study 
with those of other protagonists and of fanciful countries and towns in plays 
and works of fiction. Some relevant illustration is offered in Chap. VI: 
Sultéo, Made (Russa), and a Choca, the names of a mule, a goat, and a hen, 
respectively, in a story by Trindade Coelho; Toiregas and Contrabandistas, 
giving a touch of individuality to two mules in Aquilino Ribeiro’s A Hora 
de Véspera, and Vitorino, calling to mind the urbane and sophisticated cat in 
the same writer’s Menos Sete. Miguel Torga, in Bichos, goes far to endow 
monkeys, roosters, toads, dogs, sparrows, and finches with telltale names, such 
as Ladino and Farrusco (pp. 348-349, 357-359). Spanish prose is rich in 
famous zoényms, from the ‘‘lobos gervales’’ Calila and Digna (Dimna) 
to Cervantes’ nag Rocinante and watchdogs Cipién and Berganza. Zodnymy 
in its rigorous definition continues to be an underdeveloped line of inquiry, 
although, with onomastic topies currently riding the crest of a scholarly vogue, 
speedy remedy is in sight; so far Miss Magas’s extensive bibliography lists two 
lone articles, one on names of cows in Walloon and another one on names of 
goats in Swiss dialects. 
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least, those naturalists who, despite their austere scientific training, 
have remained open to naive and artistic curiosity about the 
realm of animals. The contingent of linguistic scholars includes 
the two familiar rival camps: those whose attention is directed 
toward the motivation of word units and those whose interest 
focuses on the function and distribution of grammatical tools (in 
this particular case, the patterns of derivation and composition). 

The output of monographs on Romance animal names has 
tended to assume frightening proportions, particularly with the 
advent of linguistic geography and of the onomasiologie approach 
to lexical problems which, especially in Central Europe, had a 
distinct, almost disproportionate, vogue between the two World 
Wars. It is the indisputable merit of Senhora D. Delmira Magis, 
of Lisbon and Heidelberg, to have serupulously assembled, intel- 
ligently sifted and classified, and conveniently indexed a huge 
mass of scattered material, some of it difficult of access to those 
working at a distance from Portuguese libraries. The size alone 
of the appended formal bibliography (pp. 365-387) shows the wide 
scope of her sustained effort; the specialized reader’s only regret 
is that this section of her book, bound to be consulted by not a few 
fellow workers, should have been marred by such a crowd of 
inconsistencies and misprints, some of them mildly irritating, others, 
unfortunately, quite misleading.» No Romance country, to my 
knowledge, can boast a compilation of pertinent raw data on quite 
the same grand scale; and it must be a matter of satisfaction for 
the author and her closest associates to realize that Portugal, 


2 My estimate is that there is an average of ten misprints on each of these 
typographically troublesome pages, with German names and titles taking the 
lead (on p. 372 Eggenschwiler, who needs no introduction to onomasiologists, 
appears disguised as Eggensowwlerr; unfortunately, by no means an isolated 
example). Abbreviations, not always standard or even consistent (cf. RPhFL), 
of less vividly remembered extinct periodicals remain unexplained, first names 
alternate with initials and, all too frequently, with blanks, Spanish surnames 
are alphabetized in Portuguese fashion (Menéndez Pidal under P-) or provided 
with unsuitable accent marks (four times Blecia), no asterisk, dagger, or com- 
parable symbol is used to mark the all too numerous titles known, it would seem, 
only indirectly, page numbers for articles are listed or omitted at random, and 
some entries are followed by barely understandable comments (cf. A. Duraffour, 
p. 371), absent-mindedly copied, one should think, from casual notes or 
informal filing cards. In line with a long-established and, one is afraid, 
ineradieable practice, American research has not been taken into account, 
although there has been no lack here of pertinent publications. 
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which has lately been overtaken along more than one line of 
linguistic activity (cartographic projection, etymology, structural 
analysis, syntactic and stylistic inquiry), should in this domain 
have asserted her leadership, much as it has in the contiguous 
province of anthroponymy through the earlier ceaseless endeavors 
of Leite de Vasconcelos, to whose memory the present book is 
appositely dedicated. 


I. THe Score or THE Book: LEXICOLOGY AND FoLKLORE 


Not all sections of the monograph are written with equal competence 
and deftness. The author has an evident flair for folklore and discusses 
with real zest riddles, proverbs, and sayings, nursery rhymes and children’s 
games, superstitions and legends within the narrow local setting, where 
she can with impunity forgo the use of foreign guides. On the other 
hand, the section of the chapter on animal symbolism which is devoted 
to lyrie poetry and to narrative prose seems the most disappointing of all.* 


8 There are stray references to Gil Vicente’s Auto das Fadas (pp. 303, 
317-319), to Diogo Bernardes and Frei Agostinho da Cruz (pp. 299-300, 327), 
and even to the medieval Josep ab Arimatia (pp. 299-300); yet one sorely 
misses a running commentary on the names and portrayal of animals in 
Old Portuguese treatises (some of them mere translations or adoptions) on 
faleonry, hunting, and veterinary surgery made available and intelligible 
through the combined efforts of Esteves Pereira, C. Michaélis, Rodrigues 
Lapa, and Tilander; to the medieval fables expertly edited by Leite de 
Vasconcelos, which, among other claims to our attention, provide enlightening 
background reading for some episodes in Juan Ruiz; to such charming 
interludes as the passing mention of a parrot in one of King Denis’ most 
exquisite cantigas d’amigo; last but not least, to the powerful, if a shade 
brutal, animal symbolism of the Poema de Alfonso XI (composed in 1348) 
which, beyond any valid doubt, is traceable to a Galician-Portuguese or West- 
ern Leonese prototype. See D. Catalin Menéndez-Pidal, Poema de Alfonso 
XI: fuentes, dialecto, estilo (Madrid, 1953), pp. 67-70 (Arthurian prophecies, 
implicating a Lion, a Boar, and a Dragon), 78 (singing birds announce the 
return of Spring, as in other contemporary poems composed by clerics), 80-83 
(warriors in the thick of furious fighting likened to raging bulls, lions, and 
bears, to hungry wolves, and to frightening dragons), 107 (beleaguered fortress 
compared, in Moorish fashion, to a poisonous snake striking back at its 
attackers), 109 (fox, rabbit, faleon, heron used as graphic frames of com- 
parison), 114-116 (dreaded foes referred to as storming herds of wild, 
bristling boars; weak enemies contemptuously spoken of as groups of sheep or 
lambs), ete. It is difficult to point out in later literature anything quite so 
forceful and, at the same time, quite so close to the grassroots, although, 
among the selections of Miss Magis, one cannot help but admire the originality 
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Why start out—aside from one fleeting reference to A. Hereulano—with 
fairly late, post-Romantic literary currents (pp. 337-360) and then add, 
by way of supplement, one meager page on such important antecedents 
as Gil Vineente’s Cortes de Jipiter and Padre Anténio Vieira’s Sermdo 
de Santo Anténio aos peixes (without as much as mentioning its medieval 
prototype)? The older literature is, in most instances, far more deeply 
rooted in folk tradition than the work of pretentious moderns and ultra- 
moderns like J. Duro, A. Nobre, Florbela Espanea, E. de Castro, F. Pessoa, 
V. Nemésio, whose themes, imagery, and underlying mental attitudes are, 
in large part, derivative and unoriginal (or, if at all original, mostly 
uncharacteristic of the native tradition). Miss Macias has correctly recog- 
nized Baudelaire as the immediate source of typically modernist reactions 
to the cat (e.g., in Fialho de Almeida), but, inexplicably, she has failed to 
point out the réle of Poe and his continental imitators in reviving 
European poetic interest in the raven (J. Duro, pp. 341-342; much less 
so M. Torga, pp. 358-359). The evocation of the worm, eagle, nightingale, 
dove, swan, spider, and viper by E. de Castro and his near-contemporaries 
(pp. 337-342) represents a series of topoi bequeathed partly by the pagan 
Graeco-Latin, partly by the Judeo-Christian tradition. This legacy 
clamors for a commensurately broad approach, cutting across countries 
and centuries, as practised lately by E. R. Curtius, M. Bataillon (in his 
essay on the widowed turtle dove), J. E. Gillet, and Maria Rosa Lida. 

But Miss Magas’s thesis is primarily a linguistic venture, whose merits, 
in fairness to the author, must be assessed on the basis of her performance 
in grappling with lexical problems. The first chapter is a cursory survey 
of Portuguese animal names, proceeding from the lower to the upper 
layers, that is, rising from the Celtic and Iberian substratum through 
Classical and Vulgar Latin (with a side-glance at Graeco-Latin admix- 
tures) all the way to Germanic and Arabic ingredients (pp. 1-18) and 
complementing this record of external accretions with exemplifications of 
internal coinage, through derivation, composition, or onomatopm@ia (pp. 
19-42). As a mere adjunct to these two basic categories we find a brief 
tabulation of words imported from languages apparently not considered 
as legitimate procreators of Portuguese: Spanish, French, Provengal, 
German, English, and various Near and Far Eastern tongues, in addition 
to the aboriginal languages of the New World. Such a climate of opinion 
fails to do full justice to the very complicated interrelations between 
Galician-Portuguese, Asturo-Leonese, and Castilian, as regards all levels 
and all semantic constellations of the Ibero-Romanee lexicon. 


of Ega de Queirés’s evocation of the kite. A measure of local color is 
furnished by Ramalho Ortigio’s peculiarly Portuguese humanized fishes and 
crabs (pp. 350-351). 
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The second chapter, somewhat capriciously titled “Onomatology,” deals 
with the names of individual animals, not of species, and traces the lines 
that lead from such genuine zoényms to correlated toponyms and 
anthroponyms (pp. 45-80). 

The actual core of the book is represented by the third chapter, on 
semasiology. It examines in considerable detail the separate semantic 
processes through which representative animal names have passed. The 
first group includes internal shifts, such as widening and narrowing 
down of the original gamut of meanings, confusions caused by the decep- 
tive similarity of zodlogical species in real life, metaphoric and derogatory 
designations; finally, names rooted in legend and superstition (pp. 81- 
93), a section to which, somewhat out of context, a few pages on the 
grammatical gender of animal names have been appended (pp. 93-99). 
Second comes the passage of common nouns to the category of animal 
names through a wide range of associations: suggestions of vitality, out- 
ward resemblance (the catalogue of these instances alone occupies nine- 
teen solid pages), age or evolutionary stage, fecundity or sterility, season 
of the year, speed or slowness of motion, activities, habitat, food, voracity, 
droppings, viciousness. These lists are followed by a procession of names 
echoing magic or religious notions and—again not quite consistently—of 
those exhibiting lexical contamination (pp. 99-141). Thirdly, the reverse 
phenomenon is taken up: the figurative use of original animal names as 
designations of containers, tools, products made of slain or slaughtered 
living beings; colors, plants, ailments, games, groups of persons, sprites, 
abstracts, with a—somewhat abruptly—appended list of verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs based on radicals denoting animal species (pp. 142-183). 

The fourth chapter examines problems which some theorists would 
relate to the social hierarchy of usages within each language, whereas 
others might speak of different standards of affectivity: the two measure- 
ments actually overlap. These problems include children’s language 
beyond the infant stage, with special reference to nursery rhymes (pp. 
183-187) ; the language of love, as reflected in folk songs (pp. 187-199) ; 
eurses (pp. 199-202); cant, professional jargons, and familiar speech, 
which all three tend to liken human beings to animals, on account of 
specific physical or temperamental traits, and which, moreover, single 
out peculiarly disliked and vulnerable social, political, religious, and 
ethnic groups for vituperative comparison with animals either dreaded 
or despised. The same parlances have frequent recourse to emotionally 
loaded animal names in picturesquely designating parts of the body, 
blows, garments and finery, weapons, residential quarters, buildings, pieces 
of furniture, tidbits, vehicles, coins, excesses of feasting and drinking, 
colorful academic customs, and miscellaneous extravagances. The anti- 
climax in this section is the visibly misplaced concluding list of abstracts 
and verbs (pp. 202-229). 
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Inquiries into phraseology dominate the fifth chapter, of special interest 
to folklorists. It can best be characterized as a string of comments on 
telling comparisons, stereotyped phrases, proverbial sayings (with a crisp, 
witty evaluation of each animal’s reputed moral qualities), popular rules 
of conduct, loose bits of folk wisdom, and riddles which, in Portuguese 
no less than in other languages of virtually all known stocks, grant animals 
a position of prominence (pp. 230-287) .* 

The sixth and final chapter, on the symbolic animal, is addressed to 
the anthropologist: among the problems that come up for discussion 
one notes traces of sacrifices and of totemism, metamorphoses, mascots 
and talismans, folk medicine, prophecies, witchcraft and necromaney, con- 
juration and banishment of noxious creatures, intervention of animals in 
the cult of the dead, impact of Christianity on ancient folk beliefs 
(pp. 289-337). 

In the architectural design of the book one misses a separate chapter 
on imaginary as opposed to real animals, such as dragons and werewolves; 
again, it would have been well to show into what works of art crude 
notions of fancied animals may be transformed in the hands of resourceful 
poets, painters, and sculptors. And why not assign to the quiet haven of 
a Supplement the monsters of prehistory in which modern paleontology 
has aroused interest among the semi-literate, ef. Sp. mastodonte, E. mam- 
moth, dinosaur, and the generic term fossil? 

Miss Magas has amassed her wealth of information from heterogeneous, 
but almost invariably written sources: in a book centered on contemporary 
usage, especially in rural communities, one is surprised to find so few 
personal observations and recollections and practically no evidence either 
of systematie fieldwork or of its next-best substitute, sustained corre- 
spondence with village priests and grade-school teachers, as practised 
with varying results in the environment of Coimbra.5 True, conservative 
living conditions in Portugal may make cross-country trips inadvisable, 
if not actually perilous, for a self-respecting young woman of academic 
tastes. Still, exploration at first hand of at least one small area would 
presumably have been feasible and might have provided adequate training 
in a rapidly spreading technique. A priceless side-product of such a trip 


4A valuable by-product of Miss Macis’s major research effort is her review 
of W. Beinhauer, Das Tier in der spanischen Bildsprache (Hamburg, 1949), in 
BF, XII (1951), 366-373, in which she carefully and with a touch of humor 
contrasts the qualities popularly associated with a long series of animals in 
the two neighboring cultures. 

5 True, a few bits of first-hand information have been included: note the 
glimpse of the goods displayed at a typical market (p. 297) and the report of 
the housekeeper (p. 300, n. 19). But the reader hardly ever seems to leave 
the precinets of a city and is strangely reminded of C. Michaélis’ habit of 
quoting dialect forms overheard during her conversations with servants. 
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would have been a roster of accurately transcribed dialect forms of 
pertinent animal names. But phonetics, which happens to attract not a 
few women even in Latin countries, is visibly outside the purview of Miss 
Magas’s scholarly curiosity. 

A sizable part of the author’s erudition goes back to the thirty-eight 
volumes of the venerable Revista Lusitana, to Leite de Vasconcelos’ 
unsurpassed standard works on Peninsular folklore, ethnology, and 
primitive religion (as observable through archeology), and to numerous 
less ambitious, but almost equally copious collections of folkloristie records 
(in part anecdotal, in part analytical), ranging from T. Braga’s obsolete 
repertory of Portuguese folkways (1885) and Consiglieri Pedroso’s pioneer 
studies in “popular mythology” to fairly recent researches in selected 
aspects of material civilization by Armando de Matos (1942) and in various 
local traditions by A. C. Pires de Lima (1947-49). All these investiga- 
tions, some of them hidden away in provincial dailies, Miss Macas has 
serupulously examined and profusely excerpted, skillfully weaving her 
long thread of paraphrases and summaries of prose passages, inter- 
spersed with occasional quotations of verse. Conversely, she has given 
seant attention to all-important Galician evidence and has with strange 
consistency excluded from consideration the Asturo-Leonese territory and 
its southern prong into Extremadura, although the homogeneous character 
of material civilization and social institutions in the entire northwest 
entails, or at least coincides with, the spread of an essentially identical 
lexicon, despite sharp phonic contrasts. The modern political frontiers 
of Portugal, which the author has by and large respected, cut incon- 
gruously into a close-knit unit which calls for a single well-planned 
survey, such as the useful inquiries into the terminology of several trades 
initiated by F. Kriiger and some of his disciples. 

In yet another respect are the geographical limits laid down by Miss 
Macias inadequate to her chosen research project: she has rightly seen 
fit to include the dialeets of the three Atlantic archipelagos remaining 
under the political control of Portugal (how much equally valuable mate- 
rial she might have discovered by extending her curiosity to the Canary 
Islands, whose culture, in spite of official ties to Spain, remains permeated 
with Portuguese influence!), but has arbitrarily dismissed the many 
available records of Luso-Brazilian speech and folklore, to the extent of 
oceasionally placing in the spotlight the Argentine gaucho, but hardly 
ever the Brazilian gaticho. Of course, the preponderantly indigenous 
nomenclature of exotic fauna may have been beyond the ken of a Romance 
scholar; but if we take the eue from our repeated experiences with New- 
World Spanish, there is reason to assume that Brazilian Portuguese, 
subjected to the proper tests, might round out our somewhat sketchy 
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knowledge of metropolitan Portuguese dialect speech and folk customs, 
past and present. 

A third serious criticism must be visited on her bibliographic ground- 
work: for general orientation in zodlogy (including ornithology, ichthyol- 
ogy, and ever-expanding entomology) and in the anthropological dis- 
ciplines, including historical and descriptive classification of superstition, 
magic, and religion, Miss Macas leans heavily, not to say exclusively, 
on both recent and not so recent French manuals and reference works, 
rarely bringing in the fruits of German, Austrian, and Swiss scholarship 
and failing to make as much as desultory use of the singularly rich and, 
in many respects, methodologically progressive body of researches carried 
out by English-speaking explorers on both sides of the Atlantic. Also, 
despite the listing in the Bibliography of most pertinent pan-Romanic 
studies (and even of monographs concentrating on special problems of 
Italian, Rumanian, and Walloon), she rarely, if at all, succeeds in placing 
the familiar Portuguese treatment of animal names in an interesting 
broader perspective. This lack of vision probably hinders her from 
taking stock of her, literally, hundreds of minor findings in a vigorously 
structured, boldly phrased Conclusion. The book retains its value as a 
permanent record of much honest labor, a handy guide to other workers’ 
hopelessly seattered fieldnotes and comments, a digest of readings, but 
is not quite the masterly standard treatise which fellow-scholars have 
been anxiously awaiting from a researcher so patient, enthusiastic, and 
well-equipped. 


II. CHANNELS OF TRANSMISSION: LEARNED, SEMILEARNED, 
VERNACULAR 


Perhaps no single aspect of Romance lexical analysis is quite 
so difficult as the justification from hindsight (to say nothing of 
prediction) of the exact channels of transmission for lexical forma- 
tions viewed in isolation or in clusters. Words retarded in one 
language through association with written Latin sources show 
untrammeled development in another, with Spanish and Portuguese 
only too frequently following courses diametrically opposed. An- 
imal names are no exception to this general conflict of trends. 

One readily sees the reason for the use of erudite labels in 
reference to the signs of the Zodiac.* Reverting to live animals, 
one realizes that lions, though occasionally kept at a semi-Oriental 
court such as the Cid’s in Valencia (where one of their species 


6Gil Vicente, Obras, III, 317: ‘‘Estava Saturno em Ariés...’’; dis- 


’ 


cussed by J. da Silva Correia, ‘‘A rima e a sua acgao,’’ LP, I (1930-31), 259. 
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is said to have seared the cowardly Infantes of Carrién) and, much 
later, at John II’s, on the whole remained imported, unfamiliar 
ereatures remembered by the literate from ancient history, the 
Bible, and pious legends, a situation which explains, at least in 
orthoépy, the hiatus of leédn (not paralleled by Ptg. liao) ;* in- 
dependently, the widespread use of a letter of Greek provenience 
in the spelling of OFr. lyon points to the word’s semilearned 
status. Among noble birds, dguila shows the same characteristics : 
lack of syncope gives away its rank as cultismo, whereas sonantiza- 
tion of the velar shows a measure of participation in the general 
phonetic drift ;* Ptg. dguia, through the peculiarly western loss of 
the intervocalic lateral, is closer to the vernacular stratum, while 
the eriterion of syneope here yields no reliable clue. Sp. ruiseior, 
anc. var. roisefor, dial. reisefior ‘nightingale,’ cisne (OSp. cisne, 
cisme, cizene) ‘swan,’ and faisdn (OSp. faysdén) ‘pheasant’ pose 
different problems, having been transmitted through Gallo-Ro- 
mance.’® The preservation along France’s Mediterranean coast- 
line alone (Nice, Aix, Marseilles) of xiua:pa (‘goat’ > ‘fire-breath- 
ing monster’) in vernacular form and with a moderately advanced 
meaning may be laid at the doors of Massaliotic Greeks.‘ The 


7 Leén is found in Juan Ruiz (82a, 84b, 85d, 86ad, 1425a), in the Libro de 
miseria de omne (196b, 202b), and throughout the Poema de Alfonso XI, 
usually accompanied by the epithet bravo (ed. Janer, checked against the 
Escorial MS: 32b, 103d, 297d, 1498d, 1555d, 1676d, 1768c, 2361la, 2430b) 
and suggesting in comparisons a high degree of fierceness and fury (not of 
nobility or generosity). See D. Catalin Menéndez-Pidal, Poema de Alfonso 
XT, p. 81. 

8M. Roques, Rom., LXXTITI (1952), 191. 

9Cf. Juan Ruiz, 269d,.270a, 27lbd, 272a, 306d; Cavallero e escudero, 
21 v°l. 

10OFr. cisne, the source of OSp. gisne (Ruiz, MSS S, T, 1438a), 
cisme (Cavallero e escudero, 22 r°I), gigne (ibid., 22 v°I), is the vernacular out- 
growth of the by-form cycinos (REW3, 2435). Faysdn: Ruiz, 1086b, 1116b, 
and Cavallero e escudero, 22 v°I. MS 8 of Ruiz prefers rruysefior (1226a, 
1439b, 1614a), MS T rroysynor (1226a, 1614a, 1615a; but rruysynor 1439b), 
MS G agrees with 8S (1226a); characteristically, the word is absent from the 
conspicuously comprehensive chapter on ornithology in Don Juan Manuel’s 
Libro del cavallero e del escudero. On OIt. cecino (vernacular) vs. cigno 
(learned) see J. Briich, RF, LXV (1953), 454. 

11 W. von Wartburg, ‘‘ Die griechische Kolonisation in Siidgallien ... ,’’ 
ZEPh., LXVIIL (1925), 29; REWs, 1873; FEW, II, 636: descendants 
influenced by jument. 
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contrast between the words for ‘goshawk’: OSp. Ptg. acgor < actor 
vs. MiFr. accipitre represents a case apart, since, in addition to the 
patent clash between mouth-to-mouth transmission and Renaissance 
learning, the distance is here widened by the existence of Latin 
rival variants, accipiter and acceptor, the latter arrived at through 
secondary association with accipid, -ere.** Predominantly figura- 
tive use, but one sharply differentiated from that of leén and 
dguila, may account for the arrested development, again demon- 
strated by lack of syncope, of vibora (OSp. also bivora, bibora) < 
uipera, as against culebra, sierpe, and serpiente.** But what about 
normally developed Fr. ver ‘worm’ as against perceptibly ecclesias- 
tic OSp. vermen?** How can we justify the dichotomy of Ptg. 
urso (anciently also usso) ‘bear’ < ursu and Sp. oso (OSp. osso) 
except by assuming that the menace of obstructive homonymy in 
the west (‘bone’ ~ ‘bear’) was opportunely averted by the selec- 
tion of the Latinism?** The observer is puzzled by clear-cut 


12 The French form occurs in F. de Bovisard’s Jardin d’Antiquité (1529), 
13 r°; ed. M. Bossard, ZRPh., LXVIII (1952), 82. On the etymon see 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 3d ed. (Paris, 
1951), p. 8. 

138 Vibora: Libro de miseria de omne, 196c; bivora: Calila e Digna, p. 
15, and Poema de Alfonso XI, 2397b; bibora: Cavallero e escudero, 20 r°I; 
also in derivatives like And. (CAdiz) viborera ‘Aristolochia longa’ (Toro). 
The labialized posttonic vowel recalls Ptg. véspera > pop. véspora (J. Cornu, 
Rom., X [1881], 339), also encountered in Leonese, a fitting parallel on account 
of the word’s discernibly ecclesiastic background (REW%, 9273). 

14 Libro de miseria, 51a, 152ac. Was the measure of usefulness here the 
longer distance from OSp. viervo, bierbo ‘word’ < uwerbu (Milagros, MS I, 
60d, 777d)? Vernacular counterparts include Sp. gusano (Calila e Digna, p. 
156; Ruiz, 1524a; Libro de miseria, 16c; Danga de la muerte, 10g; cf. Ast.- 
Leon. guxdn, as recorded at Cabranes), of controversial background, and Ptg. 
minhoca (REW3, 5465 rejects C. Michaélis’ hypothesis without offering 
any substitute). 

15 OSp. osso: Cavallero e escudero, 20 r°II; Libro de miseria, 196b, 202b, 
245b. J. J. Nunes, ‘‘Convergentes e divergentes,’’ BSC, X (1915-16), 823- 
824, 840, unconvincingly argues that OPtg. usso, with the ‘‘vulgar’’ substitu- 
tion of -ss- for Lat. -rs- (OSp. muesso, viesso, través), was eventually replaced 
by urso for the sheer love of Latinisms. J. M. Piel, ‘‘ Beitrige zur nordwest- 
hispanischen Toponomastik,’’ RF, LXIV (1952), 245, advocates the opposite 
extreme: his assertion that urso, given the effects of metaphony and the seem- 
ingly erratic working of the shift -rs- > -ss-, may represent the normal regional 
outcome of Lat. wrsu must be countered by the query as to why similarly built 
lupu has yielded lobo (Leon. lobo, also loubo, presumably through false regres- 
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‘*‘learned’’ features in words whose etyma are not even recorded ; 
just how, under such circumstances, is one concretely to visualize 
the process of retardation of the evolutionary tempo?** Within 
this singularly productive semilearned layer, new suffixes arose 
in the closest vicinity of animal names (e.g., OSp. best-iglo 
‘monster,’ reminiscent of miraglo, the precursor of milagro *") 


sion; I am leaving out of the reckoning C.-Ast. tsw ~ tsos, e.g., in the Upper 
Aller district), to the exclusion of *lubu. 

16 The best-known case is OFr. olifant ‘ivory’ < *olifante < thégas, which 
takes us closer to recorded Gr.-Lat. elephante (REW3, 2841) than to G. 
Alessio’s dangling reconstruction “olifantu, apparently inferred from Gothic 
(RLiR, XVII [1950], 30). Cf. OSp. elefante (beside marfil) : Calila e Digna, 
pp. 44, 45, 144; Cavallero e escudero, 20 r°II. May not confusion of the 
elephant’s trunk and tusks—understandable at such long distance from his 
habitat—have led to association with the olere family (‘smelling, sniffing’)? 
By the same token, alifante in Gil Vicente, quoted by Gillet (see fn. 20, below), 
strikes one as a fancifully Arabicized form (cf. Sp. alicates, Gran. alijares). 
On the other hand, the intertonic i recalls the shifts Gr.-Lat. machina 
< Dor.-Gr. waxavé and OProv. aziman, OF r. aimant ‘magnet, diamond’ < Prov. 
V.Lat. *adimas, -antis for adamds (Bloch-von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymo- 
logique, 2d ed., p. 15a). 

Some fabulous animals have remained restricted to the literary scene, e.g., 
Féniz, applied to distinguished writers (not only Lope, but also Géngora; 
see R. Frenzel, in the wake of E. R. Curtius, RF, LXV [1953], 146). Others 
have filtered through into folk speech, ef. C.-Ast. filomena ‘oropéndola, 
pequefio pAjaro amarillo que canta muy bien’ (Canellada), perpetuating the 
familiar medieval Latin variant of Philomela. Of special interest are hybrid 
animals bequeathed by Antiquity to the Middle Ages: on rpayédados, ravpéXadgos, 
heovrorlOnxos see A. G. Hatcher, Modern English Word-Formation and Neo-Latin 
(Baltimore, 1951), pp. 2-3 and EB. Benveniste’s corrections in BSLP, XLVII: 
2 (1951), 184 (the same scholar discusses differently patterned suouetaurilia, 
ibid., XLV [1949], 76-77; XLVII [1951], 184-185) ; on OF r. serpolions, MiE. 
scipilions see R. W. Ackerman, RPh., IX (1955-56), 116, fn. 8. Traceable 
to related sources are half-humans, half-animals like centaurs, sirens (E. Faral, 
Rom., LXXIV [1953], 433-506), and their ilk, echoed by modern scientific 
terms such as Gr.-Lat. pithecanthropus and its vernacular equivalents. Note- 
worthy are, finally, labels for ornamental representations (statues, carvings, 
reliefs, murals, mosaics) and for likenesses of animals used ‘‘functionally,’’ 
such as fountains shaped as stags spouting water (Curtius, ‘‘Ueber die alt- 
franzésische Epik, V,’’ ZRPh., LXVIII [1952], 201). On the background 
of symbolic animals in Goya see the brief hint given by E. F. Helman, HR, 
XXIII (1955), 229. 

17 Still closer semantically is peric(u)lu > OSp. periglo (beside OPtg. 
perigoo, both retarded). L. Spitzer’s note on gefiiglo and best-, vest-iglo 
(BICC, II [1946], 9-10) bears elaboration. MS A of Calila e Digna and MS 
G of Ruiz favor vestiblo. 
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and neuter plurals became fossilized in a pattern of major interest 


to the morphologist: animdlia > OSp. animalias and, through 
metathesis, alimanias, whence the new singular alimafa.** 

A rewarding inquiry transcending the scope of this bird’s eye 
view might appropriately be made into the names of exotic animal 
species (tigers, leopards, crocodiles, elephants) dimly perceived 
through the veil of medieval scholarship: bestiaries, apologues, 
sapiential literature, transcripts, epitomes, and translations of 
ancient historical and epic accounts, and at a later date vividly 
recreated in the navigators’ and explorers’ minds through fresh 
direct contact with fabulous far-off countries such as Africa and the 
East Indies, also the New World, long mistaken for the Far East. 
This unique merger of stale knowledge traceable to late Antiquity 
through tortuous and, in part, devious conduits, including Byzan- 
tium, Persia, and the Arabic countries, with the flood of immediate 
impressions brought home by the Discoverers, permeates the think- 
ing of Columbus and of his closest preeursors and successors.” 
Pertinent to Portugal’s key position at that juncture is the fact, 


18 Animalias: Calila e Digna, p. 171; Ruiz, 73b, 82b, 631d, 893, 1094; 
Cavallero e escudero, 20 v°I; Libro del consejo e de los consejeros, ed. Rey, 
113 r°; Cancionero de Baena, 3 r°I. Metathesized alimanias, with the segment 
ali- commented upon in fn. 16, above: Calila e Digna, p. 19; alimafas is still 
widely used (Pérez Galdés, Misericordia, Chap. I: ‘‘Pulgas y otras feroces 
alimafias’’); J. Cejador y Frauca’s note on alimafia (‘‘Etimologias caste- 
llanas,’’ RArag., V: 2 [1904], 257-263) is not accessible to me. On the 
French cognate aumaille, which has served as a model for the suffix change 
undergone by ouaille and volaille, see Meyer-Liibke, Franzdsische Wortbil- 
dungslehre (Heidelberg, 1921), §§15-16; J. Briich, RF, LXV (1953), 456 
stresses the fact that It. pecora ‘sheep’ is not an entirely vernacular word, 
judging by its sound development and by the close vicinity of pecorella. Note 
that béstia, which has evolved in Spanish as an outright ‘‘cultismo’’ (REW3, 
1061), in Latin performed the réle of a ‘‘popular’’ synonym of bél(1)ua. 
What animdlia, béstia, and pecora have in common, is their fairly high level 
of abstraction: words of this category were likely to be treated as semilearned. 
Parallel trajectories, involving comparable suffixes: mirdbilia > Sp. maravilla, 
Ptg. maravilha, ete. (REW3, 5601) ; *gaudibilia > Olt. godiviglia ‘revelry,’ It. 
gozzoviglia ‘feast’ (N. Caix, Studi di etimologia italiana e romanza [Florence, 
1878], p. 37; REW8, 3702). 

19 L. Olschki, Storia letteraria delle scoperte geografiche: Studi e ricerche 
(Florence, 1937), pp. 1-55; M. R. Lida de Malkiel, ‘‘ Para la toponimia argen- 
tina: Patagonia,’’?’ HR, XX (1952), 321-323; M. Bataillon, ‘‘L’idée de la 
découverte de 1’Amérique chez les Espagnols du XVI* siéele,’’ BH, LV 
(1953), 23-55. 
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borne out by extant log-books, that her captains and fleet com- 
manders, in inching their way forward along Africa’s Atlantic 
coast and around the archipelagos, were among the first westerners 
to rediscover and identify by name long-forgotten or vaguely 
remembered species. Another point of interest is that the simulta- 
neous revival of humanistic curiosity about Greek and Latin 
literature was leading anew to the study of ancient naturalists 
(Dioseorides, Pliny), with the result that classical learning in 
zodlogy and botany and the correlated terminology were seen 
in a sharper focus than anywhere in the West throughout the 
penumbra of the Middle Ages, with the possible exception of 
Arabicized Spain.” These and many connected problems lend 
themselves to lively discussion if a worker brings to his task the 
requisite amount of much-maligned antiquarian erudition and a 
high pitch of sensibility to the history of ideas, tangentially also 
of fine arts. Delmira Macas’s somewhat one-sided propensity for 
folkways and folklore has failed to provide the additional stimulus 
for investigating the intellectuals’ (including the learned artists’) 
complex and shifting attitudes toward animals far and near, as 
brought out in their flexible nomenclature. 


III. MEANINGFUL DERIVATIONAL AND COMPOSITIONAL PATTERNS 
In ANIMAL NAMES 


The autonomous realms of linguistic structure (grammar in 
its broadest sense) and of lexicon abut on the largely unexplored 
domain of word formation: hence the multiplicity and intricacy of 
the problems of derivation and composition. As regards Ibero- 
Romance animal names, we have to distinguish between two sets 
of questions urgently awaiting answers: Which are the charac- 
teristic molds into which such names can be pressed, and what 
new categories of words (substantives, adjectives, and verbs, with 


20 For a rich collection of late medieval sources on the elephant (echoes of 
the battles fought by Darius and Pyrrhus), involving curious anatomic in- 
congruities, and for a record of first appearances of live elephants in the 
streets of Portuguese, Italian, and German cities (fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries), see J. E. Gillet’s excursus in his Notes to B. de Torres Naharro’s 
‘* Propalladia’’ and Other Works (Bryn Mawr, 1951), pp. 40-41. O. H. Green, 
HR, XXIV (1956), 8-12 ably discusses medieval and Renaissance views of 
the ape. 
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an occasional adverbial phrase like a gatas ‘on all four,’ ef. Lat. 
boudtim, candtim, sudtim **) can be extracted from them? Miss 
Magcas, we recall, at intervals provides alphabetically arranged 
raw lists of suffixes, but shows little skill in recognizing the prob- 
lems posed by this profusion of material. 

Hispanic languages enable the speaker to derive the name of 
the female from the name of the male (lobo < lupu beside loba < 
lupa), sometimes with delicate morphophonemie adjustments (C.- 
Ast. guetu ~ gata, pirru ~ perra, through the varying impact 
of metaphony **), and to extract the name of the cub or the young 
bird from the basic designation of the species: And. burranco 
‘young donkey’ (Toro) from burro, Sp. gansarén ‘goslet’ (Dice. 
Aut.) from ganso, Sp. cochastro ‘young pig’ from cocho, Ptg. 
baleato, baleote ‘young whale’ from baleia, Sp. jabato ‘young 
boar’ (abnormally) from jabali, Sp. pollinejo ‘young donkey’ 
from pollino (Dicc. Aut.), Sp. perrezno or perrillo ‘cub, whelp’ 
from perro (Dicc. Aut.), Sp. conejito, Mure. conejico ‘young rabbit’ 
from conejo (BRAE, XIX [1932], 24, 31), Sp. palomino ‘young 
dove’ from palomo, -a, Sp. aguilucho ‘eaglet’ from dguila; Arag. 
perdigana ‘young partridge,’ connected with Gr.-Lat. perdiz, -icis 
over the head of Sp. perdiz. But the name of the adult male 
animal, or of the animal whose sex and age are given no special 


20a On Tuse. catelloni, gattoni see 8. Heinimann, ZRPh., LXIX (1953), 
1-42. Cf. Russ. po-vdlé’i. 

21 There exists also a small, but apparently resistant, nucleus of either (a) 
differently coérdinated pairs of cognate words: Ptg. galo < gallu ~ galinha 
< gallina, cio < ciie < cane ~ cadela < catella, a variant of catula also repre- 
sented by OSp. cadiella (modern etymologists tend genetically to separate 
canés and catulus, conceding that they behaved as members of the same family 
since Varro’s time), ef. Fr. mulet~ mule, with diminutive suffixes super- 
imposed on the distinctive marks of the gender, or (b) pairs of initially unre- 
lated words, such as Ptg. boi < bo(u)e (Sp. buey, dial. bue, bui, giie) ~ vaca < 
uacca; cavalo << Late Lat. caballu ~ égua < equa; and tendentially macho 
(conceivably from Ptg. muacho, but strongly associated with its homophone 
macho < masculu) ~ mula, since mulo is fairly infrequent. Cf. Fr. lidvre ~ 
hase, singe ~ guenon, Germ. Hengst ~ Stute, Bock ~ Ziege, E. stallion (or 
steed) ~ mare, dog ~ bitch, Russ. p’0s ~ stika, Zerebéc ~ kobyjla. The great- 
est variety is achieved in the naming of the ‘buck’: macho cabrio and cabrén 
contrast with Ptg. bode, Leon. beche or chivo (the latter for the castrated 
animal, see Garcia Rey, pp. 53, 75), Cat. boc (REW%, 1378). 
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consideration, normally lacks any classifier that would at once 
set it off from the names of plants, human actors, tools, ete.** 

However, the Mediterranean substratum languages—which are 
at present being pieced together from scraps of information—and, 
on a minor scale, Latin (particularly its late and provincial vari- 
eties, shot through with words and formatives borrowed from those 
extinct languages), have bequeathed to the Romance dialects, 
including those of the Iberian peninsula, a few recurrent termina- 
tions characteristic of—without ever being coextensive with— 
animal names, yet devoid of any sharply defined functional value. 
Because they are grammatically mere deadwood, scholars as cau- 
tious as Meyer-Liibke may have been hesitant about classing them 
with standard suffixes. One such ‘‘semiclassifier’’ was -ice: witness 
Late Lat. lumbrice ‘worm’ for older lumbricus, ~~; *mirice ‘kind 
of molluse’ as against mirez, -icis ; coc- cé-turniz, -icis ‘quail’ > Sp. 
codorniz; perdiz, -icis ‘partridge’ (Varro) < répiit, surviving in 
Sp. perdiz, ef. OSp. coquedriz ‘kind of aquatic animal’; *sdrice 
‘mouse,’ beside older sdrice > OSp. sorze, reminiscent of cimice 
‘bedbug’ > OSp. cimze, replaced by chinche ; weruez, -icis ‘sheep,’ 
encroaching upon the twin radicals weruéc-, berbéc-. This type 
is most plentifully represented in Gaul: Fr. brebis, souris, but has 
left traces in Iberia too.** 


22 This may not be quite true of nicknames like babieca and orejudo 
‘donkey’ (Ruiz, 895d), hence asnudo (1014b); of names of birds formed from 
substantivated adjectives: Bere. capelluda ‘alondra mofiuda’ (= Sp. cogujada?) 
and cotrosa ‘pijaro pequefio, gordo,’ from cotra ‘suciedad’ (Garcia Rey), 
C.-Ast. cenicienta ‘pAjaro pequefio, de color gris oscuro’ (Canellada) and from 
differently joined compounds: Sp. aguzanieve ‘wagtail’ (dial. pajarita de la 
nieve, nevatilla, pastorcilla de las nieves, lavandera, see M. L. Wagner, RPh., 
VI [1952-53], 321), And. (Sevilla, Cadiz) correrrios ‘ave zancuda’ and 
(Granada, Sevilla) culiblanco ‘Saxicola leucura’ (Toro), C.-Ast. picatuertos 
‘pajaro’ and sacagiieyos ‘libélula’ (Canellada); of circumlocutions like 
comadreja (Ruiz, 929¢) and the other expressions for ‘weasel,’ exhaustively 
studied by Menéndez Pidal; of a variety of erstwhile adjectives like novillo 
‘young bull’ (Ruiz, 31l4ce, 1000a), novilla ‘yearling cow’ (Ruiz, 1016d), 
carnero ‘wether, ram’ (Ruiz, 480a, 483b, 484c, 766b, 1214d; Cavallero e 
escudero, 20 r°I) beside ‘mutton’ (Ruiz, 78lce, 1084b), cordero (Calila e 
Digna, p. 156; Ruiz, 477a, 478d, 479d, 483d, 484ced, with the var. corder 
imitative of Provencal or French speech habits), ternero (Ruiz, 1188¢) in 
rivalry with autochthonous bezerro. 

23J. Hubschmid, ZRPh., LXVI (1950), 348; R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Toponimia prerromdnica hispana (Madrid, 1952), p. 172. OSp. codorniz: 
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Peculiar to the Peninsula are the so-called unstressed suffixes 
-ago, -alo, -ano, -aro and their feminine counterparts, commonly 
(though not exclusively) added to the names of small animals such 
as rodents, reptiles, and insects. Familiar examples include Sp. 
luctérnaga ‘glowworm’ < luziérnaga < luc-, *liic-erna; murciégalo 
(later -ciélago), -ano ‘bat’ < OSp. murciego < mire caecw lit. 
‘blind mouse’; C.-Ast. abiéspara ‘wasp’ (Canellada) beside OSp. 
aviespa, Ptg. vespa < uespa; C.-Ast. cdncanu ‘cancer,’ originally 
an animal name (Canellada) ; Ptg. laparo ‘young rabbit’ and Leon. 
caparo, likened in El Bierzo (Tejedas) to ‘corzo’ (Garcia Rey) 
and in La Cabrera (Silvan) to ‘jabato’ (Alonso Garrote), both in 
all likelihood pre-Latin.** Polygenesis is very plausible in this 
instance, with Gr.-Lat. camm-, gam-, gabb-arus, -i, as preserved 
in Sp. gémbaro, camaro beside camarén (Ptg. camaraéo) ‘shrimp,’ 
helping to transform passer, -eris ‘sparrow’ (var. passar, cf. anser 
~ ansar ‘goose’) into Ptg. pdssaro, OSp. pdxaro ( > ‘small bird’) 
and finding vigorous support in the languages indigenous to the 
Peninsula.”® 

The not yet entirely transparent development of the rustic suffix 
-ticu, -ica (intermittently alternating with -iigu, -iga) cannot be 
sharply separated from the history of some noteworthy, if incon- 
spicuous, animal names. The original label for the ‘turtle,’ testidd, 
-inis (which faintly recalls hiriddé, -inis ‘leech’), failing to match 


Ruiz, 88la, Cavallero e escudero, 22 r°I-II, v°II; perdiz: Ruiz, 242d, 968e, 
1082b, 1107b, 1293a, 1393e, Cavallero e escudero, 21 v°I, 22 r°I—-I1; coquedriz: 
ibid., 20 r°II (‘‘se erfan a las vezes en el agua et a los vezes en la tier[rJa’’), 
mentioned in the company of beavers. Since lwmbricus occurs as early as 
Plautus and Cato, C.-Ast. Wombriga (Canellada) and Ptg. lombriga (D. Macias, 
BF, XII [1951], 368), echoing Late L. lwmbrica, represent an older layer 
than Sp. lombriz, whose prototype is also found in Late Latin. Cf. C.-Ast. 
llim-aco, -iagu beside limaz ‘limaza’ (Canellada). 

24On the metamorphoses of mis caecus see HR, XIX (1951), 238-263, 
323-340. The bibliography for léparo will appear in the forthcoming mono- 
graph on the names of young animals. Luziérnaga is on record as early as 
Calila e Digna. On Leon. abyéspura, Ast. aviéspara, B. espara ‘wasp,’ and 
Ast. micaro ‘eat’ see H. Meier, RF, LXTV (1952), 24, 27, 29, 37. 

25 Menéndez Pidal’s penetrating inquiries into these difficult derivational 
patterns range from his contribution to Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie: 
Festschrift fiir A. Mussafia (Halle, 1905) to the recent article ‘‘Sufijos 4tonos 
en el Mediterrfneo occidental,’?’ NRFH, VII (1953: Homenaje a A. Alonso), 
34-55. The latter item replaces §6la of Origenes del espafiol (1926, 1929), 
deleted from the revised text (1951), but included in Toponimia prerroménica. 
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the derivational molds of late colloquial Latin, was everywhere 
abandoned: it yielded to testigdé, -inis on Italian and Sardinian 
soil (REW*, 8687),° a variant that underwent numerous con- 
taminations on the dialect level, while scholars trace It. Sp. Ptg. 
tartaruga to raprapodxos ‘denizen of the underworld, evil spirit.’ 
Through a self-explanatory and, as one infers from areal configura- 
tion, early blend with tortus ‘twisted’ it finally produced It. 
tortuca, Fr. tortue, and Sp. tortuga.** Ptg. teizugo (Cancioneiro 
geral, I, 182), Arag. (Segorbe) tejugo (Torres Fornés, p. 270b), 
Upp.-Arag. tarubo, arrived at through ‘‘acoustic equivalence”’ 
(Kuhn, p. 54), OSp. tasugo beside tesugo (but not tasujo, as in 
REW*, 8606), flanked by OSp. texén (> tején), Upp.-Arag. taxén 
and tajén, and Bere. (Molinaseca, Onamio) teijo (Garcia Rey), 
all go back to taxd, -dmis (vars. tarus, tasid) ‘badger,’ a late 
replacement for genuinely Latin mélés, -is.** rica, -ae (also 


26 Meyer-Liibke’s starring is unjustified (and has unobtrusively been cor- 
rected by A. Ernout), since testiigd occurs at least twice in the glosses (CGL, 
IIT, 164, 320,,). 

27 The indefensible starting point of L. Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem 
Katalanischen und den iibrigen iberoromanischen Sprachen (Geneva, 1921), 
p. 128, is onomatopeie Sp. tartarear. J. Briich, Miscellanea linguistica dedicata 
a H. Schuchardt (Geneva, 1922), pp. 67-68, and ZRPh., LVII (1937), 76-77, 
makes a tentative inventory of lexical crosses. Meyer-Liibke’s entry (REW3, 
8589a) contains not a few misprints and serious errors. Tortuga was used 
by G. Fernandez de Oviedo (see UCPL, XI [1954], 93) and by B. Gracifn 
(EI criticén, ed. Romera Navarro, II, 309); the rival word galépago occurs 
in Calila e Digna (pp. 49-50, 92, also MS B), the Alfonsine Lapidario and 
Libros de astronomia (E, K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos en el espaiiol del siglo 
XIII [Helsinki, 1941], p. 265), and Cavallero e escudero, 20 r°II. 

28 On taxd and its variants see M. Niedermann, NJKA, XXIX (1912), 
340; W. Meyer-Liibke, Das Katalanische (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 139: ‘‘ Tasugo: 
. . . der Ausgang ist nicht verstindlich’’; A. Kuhn, RLiR, XI (1935), 54; E. 
Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica, I (1934), 27, fn. 1, and ZFSL (1935), 97- 
99: < Goth. *Pahsuks, a derivation impugned by J. Briich, VER, VII (1934), 
252-253 (starting point: ér~ér-iica), and ZRPh., LVII (1937), 69-79 
(starting point: tartaruga), who in turn was seconded by G. Rohlfs, ASNS, 
CLXVII (1935), 72-73 (contamination of -uco by -uwga assumed). Of the two 
extant versions of Calila e Digna, MS A, pp. 171-172, favors texén and MS B, 
tasugo (which, incidentally, is used figuratively in Santander; ef. J. GonzAlez 
Campuzano and E. de Huidobro, BBMP, II [1920], 262: ‘canoso, terco’) ; 
Cavallero e escudero, 20 r°I, offers tessugo; E. de Villena, Arte cisoria, ed. 1879, 
p. 43: tasugo ; the early lexicographers record texo (Gl. Pal. 154, Gl. Ese. 1985), 
tasugo (GI. Ese. 1693, 1985), tawugo (Gl. Pal. 155), tewugo (GI. Tol. 840); 
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éricum, -i) ‘caterpillar’ and, figuratively, (bot.) ‘rocket,’ recorded 
since Horace, we may safely project into an older period on the 
basis of the proper name Ericius (cf. Porcius) ;*° the vulgar by- 
form triica (Pliny and CIL, II, 339,,) contains a transparent 
allusion at the aphrodisiac (‘burning’) quality of the plant. Both 
meanings have persisted in Ibero-Romance: Gal. eiruga, Sp. oruga 
(through association with oro, on account of the brown or yellowish 
color of many caterpillars?), var. orugo;*** mariica ‘snail,’ attested 
in one fairly late Old English gloss (CGL, V, 372.,), is chiefly 
represented in Italian dialects (RE W*, 5387), yet matches also 
Leon. moruca ‘worm,’ which it seems safer, however, to trace back 
to Leon. meruca (El Bierzo) ‘lombriz de tierra’ (Garcia Rey), 
(Astorga) ‘lombriz de tierra de color rosado sucio’ (Alonso Garrote, 
who quotes Ast. merudn, conceivably from *merugén), C.-Ast. 
‘lombriz de tierra’ (var. merucu) beside esmerucar ‘despilfarrar 
una fortuna o una hacienda’ (Canellada). If this is so, one may 
explain meruca as a blend of ériica and mariica and attribute the 
tendential shift to mo- to the labializing effect of the initial con- 
sonant. The connection with Sp. Ptg. marisco ‘molluse, shellfish,’ 
however loosely conceived, is more problematic.*® Salp-iga, -unga, 
popularly reinterpreted as soli-pu(g)na, -fuga and known from 
Paulus Festus to refer to a small harmful animal (‘ant, poisonous 
spider, snail’?), deserves mention because Pliny (XXIX, 92) 


Barahona de Soto prefers tején (Dos mil ..., 8.v. patis). Kuhn’s suspicion that 
tasugo has been imported into Castilian from Aragonese remains to be confirmed, 
since tasugo is neither the only variant found in Aragon (Coll y Altabds lists 
Lit. tajugo) nor confined to that region (recall the Santanderino usage) ; sig- 
nificantly, the animal’s habitat extends over the entire Peninsula. OSp. melota, 
C.-Ast. melén, melandru (Canellada) reflect Lat. mélés. For the older bibliog- 
raphy see M. Goldschmidt, Zur Kritik de altgermanischen Elemente im 
Spanischen (Diss. Bonn, 1887), pp. 14, 53. 


29 On the last name and its Romance ramifications see Menéndez Pidal, 
Toponimia, p. 142. 


29a As used by L. Osorio Barba, Pifia de rosas (1589); see Dos mil... , 
pp. 271-272. 

30 The possibility was maintained by H. Schuchardt, ‘‘Zur Methodik der 
Wortgeschichte,’? ZRPh., XXVIII (1904), 321-322, who & propos of South 
Italian dialects, insisted on the graphic affinity of ‘caterpillar’ and ‘bare snail.’ 
H. Lausberg, ZRPh., LXIX (1953), 446, 451, raises more questions than he 
is able to answer in tracing merucu to brichus. 
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assigned it to the archaic Hispanic stock.** I am inclined to con- 
nect OSp. vesugo ‘sea-bream’ (Ruiz, 1112d), Ptg. be-, ve-sugo ‘id.,’ 
fig. ‘fat person’ with uésica, -ae ‘(swimming) bladder.’ ** Leon. 
(Astorga) brugo ‘green fly’ (Alonso Garrote) beside Bere. burgo 
‘worm’ (Garcia Rey), used as early as Fray Diego de Valencia 
(Cancionero de Baena, No. 502, in rhyme with verdugo), may echo 
Bpodxes in view of hybrid briic(h)drius in a Late Latin text.* 
Ariuga or aruiga (vars. hariuga, hariga, haruga, etc.) ‘sacrificial 
ram,’ a cluster of obliquely observable formations, seems to resist 
any attempt at clear-cut classification.** Confronted with this 
volume of evidence, the linguist cannot escape the impression of 
a certain classificatory effect of the twin suffixes -iicu, -iigu, destined 
to converge upon Sp. Ptg. -wgo; the alternation of voiceless and 
voiced velar is by no means abnormal in a ‘‘Mediterranean”’ 
morpheme.** It is’ difficult to cireumseribe the elusive meaning 


81 G. Alessio’s rival derivation from Greek has failed to draw Ernout’s 
applause. See further J. Sofer, ‘‘Die Vulgarismen in den Etymologiae des 
Isidorus von Sevilla,’ Glotta, XVII (1928-29), and M. L. Wagner, ZRPh., 
LXII (1942), 77-80. 

82 Macis, BF, XII (1951), 367, uses the spelling besugo, familiar in 
Spanish from Fray Pedro Beltran, La caridad guemana (Dos mil... , p. 
226, s.v. lirén). A. Nascentes, Diciondrio etimolégico (Rio de Janeiro, 1932), 
altogether omits the word and H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary 
to the ‘‘Libro de Buen Amor’’ (New Haven, 1930), p. 234, gives no etymo- 
logical clue. The conjecture rests on the assumption that vesugo cut loose 
from wés(s)ica before the variant radical vez- was generalized in Ibero- 
Romance. J. Briich, ZRPh., LVII (1937), 79, traces the word to Marseille, 
identifying it with ‘squinting.’ 

33 See REW3, 1332 for a list of Italian (including Corsican) congeners and 
Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire, s.v. brucdrius, for a quotation from the Mulo- 
medicina Chironis and a summary of Biicheler’s note. Meyer-Liibke’s choice 
of @ rather than uw, unsupported by the Latinists, accurately fits the quality of 
the vowel in the Romance words. Brugo reappears in L. Osorio Barba (1589), 
see Dos mil... , p. 272, s.v. orugo. 

34 One may entertain doubts about this word’s kinship to ariés, -etis ‘ram’ 
(which, Schuchardt’s authority notwithstanding, does not underlie Sp. redil 
‘fold,’ ef. UCPL, I: 7 [1947], 278). Ernout and Meillet sound a decidedly 
agnostic note, in contrast to G. Alessio’s facile optimism (‘‘Problemi di 
etimologia romanza,’’ RLiR, XVII [1950], 48). 

85 The older analyses of this suffix are plainly unsatisfactory. How can 
Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen, p. 129, have concluded: ‘‘-deus 
bezeichnet gern Kérper- und Seelengebreehen,’’ even though his only source 
on this oceasion seems to have been Meyer-Liibke’s Romanische Grammatik, II, 
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eonveyed by this morpheme; why not speak of a bundle of mean- 


ings suggestive of smallness, coarseness, concentrated strength, 
and drollery ? 


Its contribution to the coining of animal names is only part 
of the function of -iicus. It intervenes in the derivation of three 
adjectives: *astriicus ‘lucky,’ which the level of tone more than 
other factors may have separated from its semantic opposite, yet 
structural twin, astrdsus ‘hapless’ ; ** cadiicus ‘tumbling,’ preserved 
in semilearned form in Italian (REW*, 1454); mandicus ‘chew- 
ing,’ from mandoé, -ere, familiar from the name of a comic figure 
of the early Roman theater and from its derivative mandicdre ‘to 
chew, eat’; *’ to these add *lactiicus underlying (herba) lactica 


456% V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramatica histérica castellana (Burgos, 
1914), p. 195, sets off the two strata lechuga, oruga, pedugo, verruga and 
pechuga, tarugo, tasugo, verdugo, according as each word does or does not 
occur in ancestral and cognate languages; a procedure sound enough in study- 
ing the rectilinear development of a purely Latin formative, but hardly so in 
following the zigzags of a suffix which partly underlies and partly has over- 
laid the Latin stratum of Spanish. 

36 Cf, E. disaster, Cl.-Fr. désastré (D’Urfé): A. Duraffour, Mélanges E. 
Hepffner (Strasbourg, 1949), p. 160. The conflicting derivatives coexisted 
in Ibero-Romance; see J. Hubsehmid, ‘‘Studien zur iberoromanischen Wort- 
geschichte und Ortsnamenkunde,’’ BF, XII (1951), 151 (a statement preceded 
by a Romanicist’s glimpse of sidera), and the same author’s elaboration upon 
Med. Lat. sideratus ‘paralyzed,’ absorbed by Raeto-Romance and North Italian 
(‘‘Zur Charakteristik der Mundart des Fassatales,’’ ZRPh., LXVI [1950], 
349). Malastrugo, peculiar to medieval moralizing poetry (Libro de miseria, 72d, 
102¢, 12la, 122a, as against astroso, 21b; cf. M. Rodrigues Lapa, Crestomatia 
arcaica | Lisbon, 1940], p. 71, B. and J. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, 
4th ed. [ Paris, 1946], §347, and D. Catalan Menéndez-Pidal, Poema de Alfonso 
XI [|Madrid, 1953], p. 133), corresponds to the French relic malotru (in- 
terpreted too daringly by Gamillscheg, EWFS ; ef. Briich, ZRPh., LVII [1937], 
79), and calls to mind the rich cluster of Judaeo-Catalan family names Astr-ue, 
-uga, -ugueta, -uguell, -ugona, assembled by J. M*. Millés Vallicrosa, ‘‘ Desinen- 
cias adjetivales romances en la onomdstica de nuestros judios,’’ Estudios 
dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, I (Madrid, 1950), 132-133. C.-Ast. dexastrosu 
‘sucio, abandonado’ (Canellada) exemplifies the contamination of astroso (and 
intensifying des-) by dexar ‘to forsake.’ See also ©. G. Allen’s comment 
(p. 214) on Calila e Digna, p. 137. 

87 Tolerated in the Itala, as against the Vulgate’s more refined comedere, 
which entrenched itself in Ibero-Romance. Mandicdre survived in OC.-It mani-, 
manu-care and in OFr. mangier, with its well-known ramifications beyond the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. 
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‘lettuce, wolf’s milk’ (Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire, p. 597), the 
center of a sprouting word family in Ibero-Romance.** One is 
tempted to connect with this group Cat. por-uc, -uga ‘coward,’ 
apparently based on por < paudre, and perhaps Leon, (Astorga) 
morugo ‘cazurro, esquivo, arisco, hurafio’ (Alonso Garrote). 
Equally important is the substantival series carriica ‘two- 
wheeled carriage’ > ‘plough,’ ** festiica beside Late Lat. fes-, fis- 
ticum ‘blade of grass, mote,’ represented at best vestigially in 
Spanish,*° *ped-iicus (var. -tica) ‘sock’ or ‘whipping top,’ lit. ‘small 
foot,’ ** sabb-, sab-, samb-iicus ‘elder tree’ (the first and oldest 


88 The best-preserved descendant is Moz. laituca campuiyena (M. Asin 
Palacios, Glosario de voces romances, registradas por un botdnico anénimo 
hispano-musulmén [Madrid and Granada, 1943], Nos. 285, 389; Menéndez 
Pidal, Toponimia, p. 156). The network of derivatives includes Seg. (Cuéllar) 
lechuguino ‘kind of bread,’ -ina ‘frivolous woman’ (A. de la Torre, BRAE, 
XXXI [1951], 159), ef. coll. Sp. lechugu-ino ‘dandy, dude,’ -ina ‘stylish young 
lady’; Mex. lechuguilla ‘kind of agave’ (W. Bierhenke, ‘‘ Agavefasern in 
Algarve,’’ Homenaje a F. Kriiger, I [Mendoza, Arg., 1952], 226), ef. Sp. 
lechuguilla ‘frill, ruff’; Sp. lechuguero ‘seller of lettuce,’ lechugado ‘lettuce- 
shaped’; And. lechugar ‘lettuce orchard’ (Toro). 

89 On Celto-Lat. carriica which, under the pressure of Germanic material 
civilization, developed the connotation ‘plough’ (recorded unequivocally first 
in the Paris region shortly after 800), solid information is provided by W. 
von Wartburg, FEW, II (1940), 425b-426a (defined as ‘two-wheeled carriage’) 
and by O. Bloch and W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique, 2d ed. 
(Paris, 1950), pp. 118b-119a (defined as orig. ‘four-wheeled carriage’; note 
contradiction). A weleome example from barbaric (Alamannic) Latin is 
supplied by D. Norberg, Beitriige zur spdtlateinischen Syntax (Uppsala and 
Leipzig, 1944), p. 90. On the Gallicisms Ptg. OSp. charria, OSp. charruero 
see M. Alvar, ‘‘Los nombres del arado en el Pireneo,’’ Fil., II (1950), 2-5. 

40 Spitzer’s interpretation of Sp. ostugo ‘piece, part, bit, corner’ was 
endorsed by Meyer-Liibke (REW%, 3268), who inadvertently starred amply 
attested festiica. On festiicwm see Briich, ZFSL, LII (1929), 439; on It. 
festuca, id., RF, LXV (1953), 436 (Spanish uses mota instead, ef. Don Quizote, 
ed. Bonilla-Schevill, IV, 62). ~The technical sense of fest-, fist-ucdre ‘to level 
the ground (in roadbuilding)’ beside fisticdtid ‘leveling’ (Cato, Vitruvius) is 
focused upon by P. Aebischer, RFE, XXXV (1951), 22. 

41 On Cat. peiich ‘sock,’ which extends to the western outposts (M. Sanchis 
Guarner, RFE, XXXIII [1949], 41), see AGI, XXXVI (1950), 62, fn. 54; 
the sequence of events suggested by Briich, ZRPh., LVII (1937), 78, is quite 
unlikely. Its tentative association by L. Spitzer with tra-, tre-buchs, allegedly 
an outgrowth of Isidorian tubrucds (Ph.Q, XXX [1951], 438), strikes me as 
inopportune. Erratic Gal. pioga, inadequately dealt with by Garcia de Diego, 
Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico etimolégico (Madrid, 1923), $446, be- 
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variant was short-lived, the second and third have survived and 
diplay a complicated pattern of distribution **), *spéliica ‘cave’ 


comes understandable against the background of topon. Queiriga ~ Queiruga 
~ Queiroga [~ Leon. Quiruega] < pre-Rom. Carioca ‘rock’ (repeatedly re- 
corded in 10th cent.), as explained by Menéndez Pidal, BF, XII (1951), 226- 
227 (reprinted in Toponimia, p. 265); also contrast Sp. bes-ucar, uquear 
with Ptg. beijocar (H. Sten, BF, XIII [1952], 135). Leon. petica ‘small 
whipping top’ (Puyol y Alonso), semantically reminiscent of pedn, shows the 
var. -uca familiar from Leon. moruca ‘worm’ < mariica (id.), Ast. fab-, fay-ucuw 
(fn. 45, below), and numerous formations culled from regional lists: C.-Ast. 
patucu ‘pie de nifio’ (Canellada), E.-Ast. mayuques (from Mayo) ‘castafias 
mondadas y curadas al calor del fuego,’ fartueu, Xuanucu (Vigén, Juegos, 
pp. 125, 126), Sant. chicucu, tierruca, And. corruco ‘pastelillo duro’ and 
patuca ‘ruedecilla de cA4scara de naranja o de granada, que sirve de pie a los 
siempretiesos’ (Toro), with corresponding verbs like C.-Ast. (a) pafiuear 
‘apafiar muchas veces o sin ganas,’ cenucar ‘cenar poco,’ fartucar ‘hartar,’ 
franchucar beside fraiir ‘romper,’ merenducar ‘merendar poco,’ trabayucar 
‘trabajar en cosas menudas,’ zelucar ‘helar suavemente,’ also cosicar ‘coser 
sin ganas,’ ferbicar ‘hervir lenta y suavemente,’ comecar ‘comer poco’ (Cane- 
llada), the largest family being And. repeluco ‘escalofrio’ (Toro), C.-Ast. 
apelucar ‘recoger flores,’ pelucar ‘recoger a mano las espigas’ (Canellada), ef. 
REW3, 6506; Briich, VER, VII (1934), 251; H. Lausberg, ZRPh., LXIX 
(1953), 450 (have these last acted as leader words, given their wide spread 
over Romance territories?). We cannot genetically separate -uco, -ucar from 
the better-known diminutive suffixes -ico, -icar; and we must reckon with the 
existence of doublets like -dcu, -iccu, much as -(i)ego is flanked by -(#)eco, 
-ago by -aco, ete. 

42 Sab(b)icus has been the object of continued speculation, some of it 
appraised by Briich, JF, XL (1922), 215-216. Intermittent attempts to trace 
it to Indo-European (e.g., J. Léwenthal, WS, X [1927], 156) have proved 
unsatisfactory. The pristine form sabbicus occurs in Lucilius, v. 733 (G. 
Bonfante, BCSS, I [1953], 58-59). The seniority of sabicus, dominant in 
Spain, over sambiicus, an Italo-Provengal innovation, has been recognized by 
V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella linguistica storica (Naples, 1939), p. 
269 (cf. Wagner’s rev., ZRPh., LXI [1941], 355), and independently by 
Wagner, ‘‘Rettifiche ed aggiunte...,’’ AR, XXIV (1940), 12-13, in 
criticism of REW3, 7561; ef. the triad of Hellenisms cammarus, gamarus, 
gabbarus ‘shrimp.’ The coexistence in Asturias of sabucu (Colunga) and 
sabugu (Valle de San Jorge), observed by Vigén in his vocabulary (pp. 27, 
s.v. benitu, and 274), and the widespread occurrence of sayuco not only in 
Aragon, but also in Leon and Asturias, where Lat. -c- is normally voiced, 
caught Gareia de Diego’s attention (‘‘Dialectalismos,’’ RFE, III [1916], 
309); add the name Oliva Sabuco de Nantes (16th-cent. writer) and Saico, 
a street in Madrid described by Pérez Galdés (Misericordia, Chap. VII). 
The phonological paradox eventually led P. Aebischer, VR, XII (1951-52), 
82-94, to assume the migration of the -wco variant from the foot of the 
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alongside vastly more representative spélunca,** and vwerrica 
‘wart.’** Vernacular additions to this series: C.-Ast. abedugu 
‘birch’ vs. Sp. abedul (Vigén, ef. REW*, 1068-69); Sp. avugo 
‘very small early pear’ (Arag. ‘clumsy person’), a variant of dial. 
fa-buco, -yuco ‘beech-nut,’ from fdgus, -i, beside C.-Ast. fabucu 


Pyrenees to Asturias and Leon: probably an erroneous conjecture, since it 
leaves out of the reckoning the alternation -uwco ~-ugo which could’ locally 
have affected sabicus; for corrections of minor inaccuracies, see Bonfante’s 
above-quoted article. A. Griera, Mélanges K. Michaélsson (Goteborg, 1952), 
pp. 228-229, toys with the idea (discussed in different contexts by W. D. 
Eleock and J. Corominas) that Cat. La Buga reflects Sambuga (recorded 
A.D. 876 beside Sambuca a.p. 957, 1142) through substitution of one definite 
article (la < illa) for an initial syllable mistaken for another (sa < ipsa) ; 
Sambu-ga, -ca goes back ultimately to pre-Lat. Sambroca. The folkloristic 
background has been ably sketched in by D. Alonso, ‘‘ El saiico entre Galicia 
y Asturias: nombre y supersticién,’?’ RDTP, II (1946), 3-32. 

43 The by-form *spélica, entrenched in Gascony, Catalonia, Aragon (EZsplu- 
ga, -ca), and sections of Italy, was attributed to the peculiar behavior of 
Latin Hellenisms in -v(y)é, -«(7v)& (and simultaneously to attraction by the 
-iea group) by Corominas, AILC, II (1942-44), 132-134, who examined the 
problem in the wake of P. Scheuermeier, Hinige Bezeichnungen fiir den Begriff 
‘Hohle’ ... (Halle, 1920), pp. 24-30; of Briich’s comment, ZRPh., XL 
(1919-20), 648; and of Rohifs’s and Eleock’s monographs on Gascon and 
Upper Aragonese, respectively. Von Wartburg has lately come up with a 
radically different explanation (‘‘ Die griechische Kolonisation in Siidfrankreich 

.,’ ZRPh., LXVIII [1952], 35-37). See further Eleock, ‘‘Toponimia 
menor en el Alto Aragén,’’ Actas de la primera reunién de toponimia pirenaica 
(Zaragoza, 1949); A. Kuhn, ‘‘Zu den Flurnamen Hocharagoniens,’’ Homenaje 
a F. Kriiger, I, 47-56; and the respective reactions of G. Rohifs, ASNS, 
CLXXXIX (1952-53), 88 and CXC (1953-54), 273. 

44 R. de S4 Nogueira, BF, VIII (1947), 363-364, makes an attempt (with 
inadequate means) to trace werriica (Sp. verruga ‘wart,’ fig. ‘nuisance’) to 
the uwerrés family. E. Alareos Llorach, RFE, XXXIII (1949), 152, presents 
some ideas on the possibility of its blend with warus; Bere. bdrrago ‘larva de 
un insecto’ (Garcia Rey) calls to mind luciérnaga, murciélago. Derivatives: 
averrugado (Dicc. Hist.), verrugu-eta, -illa ‘trampa de la baraja’ (F. de 
Luque y Fajardo, 1603; see Dos mil... ,8.v.), possibly Sant. berrugu 
‘clumsy, stubborn person’ (Briich, ZRPh., LVII [1937], 78). And. Berruga 
(Estébanez Calder6én) is a proper name (Toro, p. 568, s.v. reborondo), much 
like Ptg. Verruga (H. Sten, BF, XIII [1952], 103). One subtraction: 
éliicus ‘drowsy person’ (Gellius, Tertullian), evidently based on liz, -cis and 
related to the verbs in -licdre twice arrayed by G. Tilander, ought to be 
eliminated from further discussion of the crux lo(u)co ‘mad’ (H. Meier, RFE, 
XXXIV [1950], 191). Cf. C.-Ast. relluga, (re)Wugada de sol (Canellada). 
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‘haba de mayo, de clase pequefia’ (Canellada), from faba, -ae;* 
Gal. baluga ‘dab of fat,’ hardly related to Ast. boluga ‘narrow 
gorge’; ** Arag. jabugo ‘kind of chamois’; Sp. jaramugo beside 
Arag. samarugo ‘small fish serving as bait, young barbel’ (of 
Arabic parentage according to the Academy, a statement impugned 
by Corominas, AILC, II [1942-44], 150; called a word of obscure 
ancestry by Briich in 1937); maluga (de platos y escudillos), 
apparently a nonce found in Fray Diego de Haedo, 1612 (Dos 
mil... , p. 233); C.-Ast. mayuca ‘kind of chestnut’; mendrugo 
‘crumb of bread given to beggars’ (Lazarillo de Tormes, Chap. 
III; ed. Cejador, p. 183) ; ** pechuga ‘ (protruding) breast,’ orig. 
‘breast of fowl’; ** W.-Ast. pesugo ‘kind of cage made of thin rods’ 
(Acevedo and Fernéndez) ; Ast. presuga ‘round lid of the cheese- 
mold’ (Briich hesitatingly associated it with presa in 1937—why 
not with premere?); (naut.) sestuya ‘part of the rigging’ (Orde- 
nanzas de Sevilla, see Dos mil... , p. 346); Leon. Sp. tarugo 
‘wooden peg or pin’ (Alonso Garrote, s.v. pezén) ; ** verdugo, lit. 


45 Briich’s derivation in Miscellanea Schuchardt, p. 67, is almost correct; 
Spitzer, AR, VI (1922), 494, withdrew his untenable rival explanation pre- 
viously offered in Lezxikalisches aus dem Katalanischen, p. 115, fn. 1. Bere. 
fuyaco ‘fruto del roble’ (Garefa Rey) may represent metathesized and seman- 
tically modified fayuco. 

45a Briich, ZRPh., LVII (1937), 78, traces them jointly to *uolica ‘twisted 
thing’ and, for good measure, adds to the progeny Sal. baluga ‘follado que 
forma la camisa cuando esté desabotonada’ (Lamano y Beneite). 

46 This word, probably based on mindrare (pondré, tendré, vendré in this 
eventuality would be phonological analogues), has been associated secondarily 
with the powerful family of mendigo ‘beggar’ < mendicu, while OSp. mirrado 
‘dry,’ Ptg. mirrar-se ‘to shrivel, shrink, wither, starve,’ Leon. [> Sp.] des-, 
es-mirriado ‘thin’ in all likelihood semantically represent close parallels, but 
phonologically a sideline; see my article on Sp. morir vs. Ptg. morrer, BH, 
LVII (1955), 84-128. One may question the wisdom of connecting mendrugo 
mandicare (Briich, ZRPh., LVII [1937], 78) or with Gr.-Lat. mag-, man-dalia 
‘greasy crumb, pill’ (id., RF, LXV [1953], 451). 

47 To the material brought together in Lang., XXVIII (1952), 328-329 
add the data of J. de Arjona [P. Paz Soldin], Diccionario de peruanismos 
(Lima, n.d.), pp. 387-388, and And. apechugado ‘poring (over a book)’ 
(Toro). Briich’s etymon *pectiita (ZRPh., LVII [1937], 79) is unconvincing. 

48 The Celtic background of tarugo, assumed by Spitzer with insouciance 
(Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen, p. 128, No. 173), was practically ruled 
out by Meyer-Liibke (REW%, 8585: ‘‘sehr fraglich’’), but reaffirmed by 
Briich, ZRPh., LVII (1937), 79. Note Arag. (Segorbe) atarugado ‘encogido, 
falto de soltura en los modales’ (Torres Fornés, p. 255a), Sp. taruguillo 
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‘young shoot,’ with many subsequent extensions of meaning; “ 
villuga, contained in the anthroponym Pero Juan Villuga, the 
author of a guide (1546) to Spanish roads (BRAE, XXXI [1951], 
353) ; OSp. zaluga ‘kind of fish’ (Ordenanzas de Sevilla, see Dos 
mil...,8.v. jaluga). Originally unrelated were C.-Ast. abellugar 
‘to stop raining [as the clouds move on]’ (Canellada), a cognate 
of Cat. bellugar ‘to set in motion’ < bullicdre (REW*, 1388), and 
C.-Ast. aforfogar ‘apresurar, atosigar,’ aforfugamiento ‘apresura- 
miento,’ aforfugén ‘accién de apresurar,’ forfugén ‘punto de mayor 
auge de cualquier trabajo o proceso’ (Canellada), aforfugd-se 
‘atropellarse en la conversacién, ejecutar con demasiada prisa una 
labor’ (Vigén), from forficdre (gl.) ‘to shear,’ whose Rumanian 
and Sardinian descendants Meyer-Liibke unjustifiably lists s.v. 
forfex (REW?, 3435) .*° 

Many of the Latin common names are of other than Indo- 
European ancestry, and miscellaneous place names identified in 
ancient Spain, Sardinia, and Africa point unanimously to the 
Western Mediterranean substratum as the ultimate identifiable 
source." An occasional exclusively Spanish formation may be due 


‘pedacito de pan grueso’ (L. Fernandez de Moratin). Menéndez Pidal, Rom., 
XXIX (1900), 359, builds a bridge to the northern forms exhibiting a voice- 
less velvar; cf. C.-Ast. taruwew ‘interior de la panoya,’ taruquera ‘patata 
pequefia y dura’ (Canellada), E.-Ast. tarucu ‘la parte lefiosa que queda de la 
mazorca del maiz después de desgranado’ (Vigén, Juegos, p. 126). 

49 The primordial meaning of verdugo ‘young shoot,’ geographically cen- 
tered in the northeast, clearly shows connection with verde; the. use of rods 
as a scourge explains the shift to ‘executioner’ (Don Quiaote, ed. Bonilla and 
Schevill, IV, 100, 140). Close to the original reference to color is C.-Ast. 
(Colunga) berdugu ‘(ganado vacuno) de color oscuro con rayas negras’ 
(Vigén). The distant prototype may be albicus ‘asphodel’ or festiicwm 
‘blade’ (Briich, ZRPh., LVII [1937], 75, fm. 1, and 77). Biographies of this 
word aiming to go beyond F. Kriiger’s (AICL, IV [1950], 107-113) may 
take into account anthroponyms like A. Lindn y Verdugo (fi. 1620). Within 
the realm of botany note also Sant. saluga ‘simiente de lino,’ injected into 
the discussion by Rohlfs in 1935 and termed etymologically obscure by Briich 
in 1937. 

50 REW3, 3435 records Logud. forfigare, trofigare and Rum. forfica ‘to 
turn, twist’; the original meaning must have been ‘to shear quickly, carelessly.’ 

51 Formations regarded at present as pre-Indo-European include bal(l)tca 
‘gold-sand’ (Pliny, XXXIII, 77), érica, festica, mariica, salpiiga, sab(b)-, 
samb-iicus ; also ma(n)- str-iica, -iga, var. manstructa ‘sheepskin,’ fig. ‘ninny,’ 
deriv. manstricdtus (Cicero), hurled as an insult at a Carthaginian in 
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to Mozarabic transmission.** The reason why so many small 
animals (caterpillar, snail, poisonous spider, turtle, sea-bream, 
young barbel) and other objects of commensurately small size 
(wart, straw blade, small bean, young shoot, small pear, round 
lid, wooden peg, dab of fat, chicken’s breast, tiny hamlet, sock, 
beech-nut, chestnut) of all available suffixes end in -ugo, -uga may 
be sought ultimately in the structure and scale of values of pre- 


historic languages displaced by Latin in its sweeping westward 
surge. 


A considerable number of connotative animal names and of 
others whose radical is no longer transparent to the uninitiated 
terminate in easily detachable suffixes: pod-enco, golondr-ina, er- 


Plautus’ Poenulus, but classed expressly as a Sardinian term by Quintilian and 
interpreted lately as a substratum element by B. Terracini, Gli studi linguistici 
sulla Sardegna preromana (Rome, 1936), p. 12 (quoted indirectly); G. Nen- 
cioni, ‘‘Innovazioni africane nel lessico latino,’?’ SIFC, XVI (1939), 37-38; 
J. B, Hofmann, LEW:, II, 48 (fasciele published in 1939); V. Bertoldi, 
ZEPh., UXVIII (1952), 79. In support of his view Nencioni enumerates 
pertinent toponyms from Iberia (Nwruca, Aspaluca, Marruca), Sardinia 
(Suruge, Paluca), and Africa (Gumigi). See further J. Sofer, Lateinisches 
und Romanisches aus den ‘‘ Etymologiae’’ des Isidorus von Sevilla (Géttingen, 
1930), pp. 58-59; V. Bertoldi, ‘‘Contatti e conflitti di lingue nell’antico 
Mediterraneo,’’ ZRPh., LVII (1937), 144; and M. L. Wagner, ‘‘Sardische 
Fortsetzer von solipuga, solifuga,’’ ZRPh., LXII (1942), 80, with an excursus 
on 8.-Sard. sagzaluga ‘kind of reptile’ and Tuse. bizzuga, bezzuga, pizzuga, 
bizzucca ‘turtle’ (note the wavering between -uga and -ucca, important for 
the analysis of the Hispanic trajectories of marica, *pediicus, and sabicus, 
and for tarugo ~ tarucu). 

52 Two successive attempts to trace to Lat. siliqua Sant. se-, si-, sa-luga, 
(j)aluga, Burg. jer-uga, -wva, Lerma (and, secondarily, And.) jar-uga, -wva, 
Bilb. seruga, along with Alav.-B. ceruca, have been made by Garcia de Diego: 
‘*Dialectalismos,’’ RFE, III (1916), 306, and ‘‘El castellano como complejo 
dialectal . . . ,’’ ibid., XXXIV (1950), 121; ef. M. Grau Torres, RDTP, 
IX (1953), 2-3, and the new data assembled by Wagner, who thinks of 
Mozarabic transmission (ZRPh., LXIX [1953], 371): Ast. seruga ‘semilla’ 
(Rato y Hevia), Pal. gerruga, N. Pal. geruca ‘vaina de las legumbres,’ Rioj. 
seruga ‘vaina del garbanzo,’ Trasm. sal-, sar-, char-, gar-uga ‘envolucro da 
espiga do ecénteio.’ Additional sources: Sp. jamuga(s) (L. Fernindez de 
Moratin), Tortos. Val. samuga, Leon. (Astorga) jaméia ‘silla con brazos y 
respaldo, para montar a mujeriegas,’ a form used twice in Tirso’s Desde 
Toledo a Madrid, Act Il, ef. Dos mil ..., p. 217 (for other variants and 
congeners see REW3, 7560) goes back to Gaul. sambica ‘kind of litter’; 
balluga ‘half-boot’ (a.v. 1074) may be Arabic (Neuvonen, Los arabismos 
del siglo XIII, p. 134). 
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izo;°* still others end in segments that may easily be mistaken for 
familiar morphemes. Both categories lend themselves to suffix 
change.** Such Latin compounds denoting animals as have been 
preserved in Romance are few in number and thinly scattered in 
regard to territorial extension: typically, ossifraga ‘bird of prey’ 
(lit. ‘bone-breaker’) has persisted in French alone as orfraye 
(ef. E. osprey) ; attempts at recomposition include Sp. quebranta- 
huesos (Cavallero e escudero, 22 r°IIl) and C.-Ast. (Cabranes) 
frangiiesu (Canellada). In some instances we are privileged to 
observe at first hand the disintegration of a compositional schema: 
Ptg. sanguesuga ‘leech’ < sanguisiiga has remained a clear-cut 
compound, whereas OSp. sangut-suela, -juela and their variants 
represent a many-pronged attempt, by less conservative speakers, 
to substitute a productive mode of derivation (-wela < -iola) for 
an obsolescent formula of composition. As a result, the (deserip- 
tively unanalyzable) medial segments -is-, -ij- have here become 
fossilized as first links in a suffix chain (a term transmitted by Diez 
through Meyer-Liibke to Gamillscheg), unless we prefer to speak, 
with Prati, of ‘‘antesuffixes’’ or, with Lausberg, of ‘‘interfixes.’’ © 


53 Morgafio, musgafio ‘shrewmouse’ has been linked by some to mord.-, 
mors-icare ‘to bite, nibble,’ a plausible background for the name of a rodent 
(Ph.Q, XXTV [1945], 233-254), by others to *miirica ‘mouse’ (REW3, 5757; 
from mis, -ris) and its progeny (J. M. Piel, RPF, II [1949], 288-289). May 
we not assume a meaningful merger of the two families? Cf. C.-Ast. 
(es) mordigafiar ‘mordisquear,’ mordigafiu ‘mordiseo’ (Canellada). 

54 Examples of suffix change: OFr. bel(l)in, berlin > Fr. bélier ‘ram,’ 
see Gamillscheg, Franzdsische Bedeutungslehre (Tiibingen, 1951), p. 32; Sp. 
mor-, mur-weco, if cognate to Leon. marén ‘ram’ (Alonso Garrote, Garcia Rey) ; 
Sp. And. Sal. tabarro ‘gadfly,’ ef. tabarrera (Sp.) ‘mania, locura, extravagan- 
cia’ (Terreros), (And.) ‘disgusto, eosa muy molesta’ (Toro), beside tabano, 
OSp. tévano (Ruiz, 12924; Libro de miseria, 198c), C.-Ast. tavdén (Canellada), 
Ptg. tavéo (preserving original stress pattern) < tabdnu (REW* 8507,), not 
Oscanized *tafdnu, as rashly claimed by G. Alessio, RLiR, XVII (1950), 45, 
whose justification of the suffix change appears far-fetched. Tédbano, 
reminiscent of Ast. cdncanu < cancru, may in turn have paved the way for 
zdngano ‘drone,’ fig. ‘idler.’ 

55 On the Hispanie progeny of sanguisiga see P. de Migica, Dialectos 
castellanos: montaiiés, vizcaino, aragonés (Berlin, 1892), p. 17: Sant. san- 
(gu)ijuela; M. J. Canellada: C.-Ast. sanizuela; J. Corominas, AILC, Il 
(1942-44), 149-150; my own statement in Lang., XXII (1946), 316; and D. 
Macis’s in BF, XII (1951), 367. The oldest recorded forms are sanguisuela 
(Lerma, A.D. 1148; also Gl. Tol. 271; widely used throughout the Siglo de 
Oro and preserved in Andalusia) and sanguesuela (San Pedro de Arlanza, 
12th ecent.). The process calls to mind the transformation of the compound 


.-s~, 


ss te *§ © SS eft wes 


aan etiam lhUCOUelCUe lcelUrl lf 
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The type porcus marinus cannot be defined as a true compound in 
Latin, but its equivalents in Romance tend to assume this char- 
acter: Fr. chawve-, dial. chaude-souris ‘bat,’ E.-Ast. ( Villaviciosa) 
vacalloria beside (Caravia) vacalloca (Vigén, Juegos, pp. 111-112), 
C.-Ast. bacaloria, vacallouria, bacallorina (Canellada), Ptg. vaca- 
loira, -loura ‘bumblebee’ (Leite de Vasconcelos, Tradigées popu- 
lares de Portugal, p. 139), less so their Castilian counterpart ciervo 
vonlante ‘stag beetle,’ C.-Ast. cordobeyu, corzobeyu ‘fantastic an- 
imal,’ lit. ‘old deer’ (Canellada).** One of the currently favored 
bases of OPtg. zevro ‘wild jackass’ and of zebra, namely *eci-feru 


(from equiferu ‘untamed horse,’ recorded by Pliny and Boethius), 
exemplifies a rival pattern.*™ 


(To be concluded) 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


rei-vindication into Fr. revendication (K. Baldinger, ZRPh., LXVII [1951], 
40), except that here a suffix rather than a prefix has arisen through false 
separation. Contamination (Schuchardt’s ‘‘Formenmischung’’) with sangre, 
sangrar, sangriza ‘bleeding’ (the last used by Barahona de Soto; see Dos mil 

. » 8.v.) has produced the infrequent variant sangrusuela, with assimilation 
of the pretonic vowel to the initial segment of the [we] diphthong (GI. Ese. 
1277). G. A. de Herrera tolerated mase. sanguijuelo (Dos mil... , pp. 
340-341). 

56 Lat. (glosses) porcopiscis ‘dolphin,’ not entirely extinct in Romance 
(REW*, 6664), is less aberrant (cf. It. pescecane ‘shark’) than *porcuspinus 
‘hedgehog,’ which shows strangely distorted forms in Asturian (to those 
recorded in REW*® add Canellada’s cuerpuspin, with a consonant metathesis 
prompted less by association with cuerpo than by the economy resulting from 
the closer distance between the two labial stops). Marfil, which in Old Spanish 
meant both ‘elephant’ and ‘ivory,’ contains Arab. fil ‘elephant’ plus an 
obseure initial segment, conceivably the mutilated product of a word signifying 
‘tooth’ (Neuvonen, Los arabismos del siglo XIII, pp. 58-59; C. Tagliavini, 
Le origini delle lingue neolatine, 2d ed. [Bologna, 1952], p. 273, fn. 2, here 
quoted via NRFH, VIII [1954], 321). 

56a On this highly controversial word see J. da Silveira, RPF, II (1948), 
220-247 (with a critical digest of earlier opinions) and J. Corominas’s endorse- 
ment in DCELC, I (1954), 744-745; W. Giese, ZRPh., LXVIII: 1-2 (1952), 
167-168; M. Cohen, BSLP, XLVII: 2 (1951), 32 (with a reference to B. 
Migliorini) and XLIX: 1 (1953), pp. xvi-xvii, and recently Rom., LXXVI 
(1955), 145-182. Stray data that have come to my attention: OArag. 
engebro in the Fuero de Teruel, ed. M. Gorosch (1950), see Vocabulary, s.v.; 
topon. Zebreira (Castelo Branco): M. de Paiva Boléo, BF, XII (1951), 43; 
Sp. zebra (J. de la Cuesta, 1584): A. Alonso, Pronunciacién, I, 300; Menéndez 
Pidal’s restatement, in a new context (RPh., VII [1953-54], 265), of an 
earlier view (RR, XXIX [1938], 74-78). 





VARIA 


‘“‘COMEDOR DE HUEVOS” (?) (CELESTINA, AUCTO I) 


At the end of a famous passage emphasizing the whole city’s 
exacerbated awareness of Celestina: “CAntanla los carpinteros, péynanla 
los peynadores ... ,” Parmeno exclaims: “O qué comedor de hueuos asados 
era su marido! .. .”* The exclamation sounds like a non sequitur, but 
it has never been explained or even discussed. 

The earliest editions available, Burgos (7), 1499; Sevilla, 1501; 
Salamanaca, 1502; the three Sevilla editions of 1502; Toledo, 1502; 
Zaragoza, 1507; Valencia, 1514, all read “O que comedor de hueuos 
assados ... ,”* but the Italian translation by Alfonso Ordéiiez, Rome, 
1506, renders this by: “o che comandator de boni arrosti” * and the Venice 
(?), 1535 edition slightly corrects this into: “o che commandator de obi 
arrosti,” which is evidently meant for “uovi arrosti.” The edition of 
Rouen, 1633, which includes a French translation, modified the Spanish 
text into: “o que encomendador ... ,” a reading which Leén Amarita 
reproduced in his edition of 1822.* 

If this reading can be substantiated we are now confronted with 
two interpretations: comedor de huevos asados (or, as the Latin text of 
Franecfort, 1634, has it: “Qualis . . . lureo ovorum assatorum,” “what a 
glutton for fried eggs . . . .”) and, on the other hand encomendador de 
huevos asados. The latter expression, as we shall see, is an authentic 
idiom, which at times has been little understood. 

But let us first diseuss the apparently earliest and more obvious 
comedor de huevos. It would appear that in the course of time the con- 
sumption of eggs has acquired certain peculiar connotations. As an 
easily assimilated food, eggs are considered particularly strengthening 
before or after unusual exertions. For instance, it is a gibe against 
cultistas to intimate that they need such a diet in their struggles with the 


language. About 1617 Clarindo in La Estrella de Sevilla quipped as 
follows : 


1 Cejador’s edition, I, 69. 
2 These have been very kindly checked for us by Miss Clara Louisa Penney 


on the originals and reproductions in the Library of the Hispanic Society in 
New York. 


8 Ap. La Celestina, in the edition by Krapf, Vigo, 1899, IT, 395. 
+ Ibidem. 
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Tomen la pluma los cultos 
después de quarenta hueuos 
sorbidos, y versos pollos 

saquen a luz de otros duefios; 
que yo por comer escriuo, 

si eseriuen comidos ellos.® 


The restorative effects of eggs might easily be called for after erotic 
excesses. It was rather crudely put by the Corregidora in the popular 
romance which may well have been the basis of Alarcén’s El sombrero 
de tres picos, when she referred to her night with the molinero who, 
pretending to be her husband, repaid in kind the seduction of his own 
wife by the Corregidor: 


no he visto tal ardor, 

ni aun en la noche primera, 
habeis bebido cantaridas 

huevos con sal y pimienta... .* 


From such indications one might infer that Celestina’s marido was greatly 
in love with her and eager to demonstrate it, a further proof, perhaps, 
of her overwhelming popularity. 

It is clear, then, that comedor de huevos might well be accepted as 
a satisfactory reading, were it not that comendador or encomendador de 


huevos may provide an equally good or even a better one. 

The comedor de huevos, it may be noted, may suck raw eggs, like the 
cultistas noted above, but more often he is concerned with fried eggs. 
Now, Pedro Vallés, in his alphabetical proverb collection of 1549, carries 
the significant entry: Comedor/o comendador de hueuos assados." This 
idiom was evidently known to Alfonso Ordéfiez, a native Spaniard 
(“nato hispano”), when first in 1505 he made his translation in Rome. 
In the early years of the seventeenth century Gonzalo Correas was familiar 
with it, and explained Encomendador de giievos asados as follows: “Es 
decir, que uno es ecorundo. Tiene el vulgo habilla y opinién que 


encomendando los huevos que se ponen a asar a un cornudo, no se 
quebraran.” ® 


5 Edition Foulché-Delbose, Act ITI, v. 2196, in RHi, XLVIII (1920). 

6Cf. Joseph E. Gillet, ‘‘A New Analogue of Alarcén’s El sombrero de 
tres picos,’’ RHi, UXXIII (1928), 623. A passage in Delicado, Retrato de la 
lozana andaluga (1524), ed. Lara, Madrid, s, a., p. 51, may also be in point. 

7 Libro de los refranes, reprod. by M. Garcia Moreno, Madrid, 1917. 

8 Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1924, p. 187. On p. 568 he repeats: 
‘‘Encomendador de huevos asados. Dicese de uno por muy cornudo... ,’’ 
then continues in an apparently confused manner (or in a vitiated text): 


‘‘porque tiere armas con que defenderles y guardar; armadura se dice de 
la cornamenta del buey.’’ 
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The practice to which Correas refers, perhaps without exactly under- 
standing it, is an ancient one, so that its name might have been forgotten 
by Fernando de Rojas or at least by his printers and correctors, and thus 
corrupted from (en)comendador to comedor, and only half recalled by 
Pedro Vallés, who was not certain whether it was comedor or comendador. 
Correas had the correct term encomendador, but did not perhaps realize 
it. He seems to think that the eggs recommended to a cuckold will not 
break, when in reality the popular belief appears to have been that eggs 
commended by a cuckold would stay whole. Encomendar in this connec- 
tion belongs specifically to the vocabulary of Spanish magic, and means 
primarily ‘commend to the powers of darkness,’ and eventually, when 
these practices had been more or less christianized, ‘commend to God.’ 

In the fourteenth century Alvaro Pelagio in his treatise De haeresibus, 
condemned those “qui observant auguria, stornuta, somnia .. . et hi filii 
diaboli sunt . . . et . . . diversis nominibus nuncupantur, ut nam quidam 
eorum miratores dicuntur, qui artem daemonii verbis pangunt, et 
comendatores: sie dicuntur Hispaniae.” ® 

S. Cirae Kstopafidn *® has gathered a number of generally christian- 
ized invocations beginning with “Encomiendoos a Dios .. .” (although 
a few are still addressed to the devil), intended to procure the return 
of lost horses or cattle or hens, and also records an estribillo (p. 191) of 
which, apparently, he does not see the purpose, but which may throw light 
on the manner of encomendar we are dealing with: 


Huevos cocidos, 

para nuestros maridos ; 
huevos asados, 

para nuestros enamorados. 
Al earnero, 

para mi le quiero. 


The last two lines may suggest that the women were glad to plant the 
he-goat’s horns on their husbands’ heads.‘ The third and fourth lines 
declare the use of fried eggs (‘commended,’ perhaps, by the husbands) to 
be particularly appropriate for their lovers. 

Under these circumstances an apparently innocuous allusion to the 
use of eggs might easily, on certain social levels, turn into an insult, 
suggesting the infidelity of women or the intemperateness of men, or 
both. For instance, in a certain romance germanesco we find Isabel de 


9M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos ‘espatioles, Madrid, 
1911-1918, III, 352. 


10 Los procesos de hechiceria en la Inquisicién de Castilla la Nueva 
(Tribunales de Toledo y Cuenca), Madrid, 1942, pp. 63, 217. 
11 It may, incidentally, explain the end of the second entry of Correas. 
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Valdepefias and Catalinilla la de Almagro on the verge of a quarrel (each 
iza flanked by her rufidn) : 


Ganchoso metio la mano, 
diziendo: “Bueno esta, Reinas, 
bueno esta; chico peccado.” 
“No muy chico, dixo Andres, 
que aqui no somos morlacos; 
entre bobos anda el juego, 

no, sino gilevos assados.” 


These last words were evidently strongly resented : 


“Qué giievos, di, mal nacido?” 
dixo Isabel sollogando . . .?” 


This was written by Quevedo in 1625. In the preceding year he had dis- 
dainfully called a certain Calamorra: 


sorbe (si no mata-) siete . . .%% 


Even the verb sorber was sufficient for a laugh. In the Alcaldes de 
Daganzo Cervantes makes Panduro, a rustic ‘prevaricador de voquibles,’ 
say sorbe instead of orbe, only to have the term quickly seized upon 
by Algarroba: 

4 Que es sorbe? 4 Sorbehuevos? ** 


Taken ali together these indications lead to the belief that ancient 
popular magic attributed to a deceived husband a peculiar virtue in 
‘commending’ fried eggs to the powers below, or above, so that they might 
not break. It was also held that lovers, especially unlawful ones, were 
characterized by the intensive consumption of eggs, raw or fried. Eggs, 
then, in any form, acquired a double erotic connotation, of erotic excess 
and wifely infidelity, centering on the words comedor and (en) comendador. 
On oceasion, of course, these terms might be easily confused. 

In emphasizing the popularity of Celestina, Parmeno may have wished 
to say that she was so much sought after by lovers, and perhaps hospitable 
to them, that her husband acquired unusual effectiveness as an encomen- 
dador de huevos asados. And that may well have been the actual reading 
of the original text. 

JosePH E. GILLet 

University of Pennsylvania 


12J. M. Hill, Poestas germanescas, Bloomington, 1945, p. 147. It is a 
jdcara of Quevedo. Cf. Quevedo, Obras en verso, ed. Astrana Marin, Madrid, 
1943, p. 229 f. 

18 Loe. cit., p. 226. 

14 Entremeses, ed. Schevill-Bonilla, Madrid, 1918, p. 43. 





NECROLOGY 


ARCHER MILTON HUNTINGTON 
1870-1955 


Archer Milton Huntington, Founder and President of the Hispanic 
Society of America, passed away at his home in Bethel, Connecticut, on 
December eleventh, 1955. 

As one ponders the handsome pages of the recently published History 
of the Hispanic Society, there arises before the imagination the picture 
of a remarkable man. 

His foundations, as we see them now in comprehensive array, reveal 
a powerful, patient mind which, even in these our years of unparalleled 
confusion, was quietly building for the centuries. There is a massive 
uniqueness about this long, creative life. It constitutes a single, shining 
act of unselfish devotion to the civilization of another country, and perhaps 
no other country has ever been so honored. 

The loving detail and skillful planning, the sweeping intelligence and 
sober practicality which seem to mark Mr. Huntington’s foundations, will 
touch and influence the lives of uncounted Hispanists throughout the world 
for ages to come, whether in their own libraries they consult the files of 
the Revue Hispanique or pore over great reproductions of essential 
manuscripts or of rare Spanish books; whether in New York City they 
labor among the artistic splendors of the Hispanic Society Building, or 
study the Spanish collection of the Numismatic Society, or in Washington, 
D. C., are the guests of the Hispanic Foundation in the Library 
of Congress. 

They may be aware of it even in Spain, as they wander over the 
excavations of Italica, or in the House of Cervantes in Valladolid or 
the Casa del Greco in Toledo. And, what is perhaps not so well known, 
they may realize it in wild life preserves in the Adirondacks and the New 
York Palisades, in the Brookhouse Gardens of American sculpture near 
Georgetown, North Carolina, or in the Mariner’s Museum at Newport 
News, Virginia. 

A many-sided man, a great and fine personality has left us. His 
American drive and practicality, his brilliant mind and high idealism 
will be remembered as long as his noble physical presence and the exquisite 
charm of his courtesy. 

The Hispanic Review joins with the hispanists of the world in express- 
ing to Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington their respectful homage and their 
deep regret. 

Tse Eprrors 
1A History of the Hispanic Society of America, Museum and Library, 
1904-1954, With a Survey of the Collections (New York, 1954). 
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REVIEWS 


A History of the Hispanic Society of America. Museum and Library: 
1904-1954. By Members of the Staff. New York, 1954: x + 569 
pages. 


The Hispanic Society of America has issued this sumptuous volume, 
richly illustrated and superlatively printed, to celebrate its Fiftieth An- 
niversary. It is the work of a devoted group of experts, permanently 
attached to the organization, and bears all the earmarks of their knowledge 
and care. 

The History opens with an account of the life and work of Mr. 
Huntington. The Hispanic Society is, in fact, mainly the work of one 
man, or rather part of his work, for his interests, even beyond the Spanish 
field, are varied and extensive. But perhaps the Hispanic Society has 
been nearest to his heart. 

At any rate we have here the story of what has been achieved over 
half a century by a man of unusual talent and character, privileged to 
use great wealth, but also gifted with the imagination, system and steady 
purpose to create an effective and significant organism of national 
importance. 

Most of the volume is devoted to the collections of paintings, sculpture 
and the decorative arts, and to the treasures of the library in manuscripts 
and rare printed books, made available in what is justly described as “one 
of the most comprehensive research libraries devoted to Hispanic art, 
history and literature.” 

Most Hispanists, here and abroad, have felt the influence of the 
Society in various ways, through the use of its many publications and 
reproductions, or by personal visits to its hospitable Reading Room. 

The Hispanic Review is happy to join many other friends and well- 
wishers in expressing its respect and admiration for the Society, truly 
a monument of “a long and faithful love of Spain.” 


JosepH E. GiLLet 
University of Pennsylvania 


Fountain of Life. By Solomon ben Judah ibn Gabirol (Avicebrén). 
Translated from the Latin Version of Johannes Hispanus and 
Dominieus Gundissalinus by Alfred B. Jacob. Philadelphia, 1954: 
296 pages. 

Of all the Jewish thinkers and poets who lived on Spanish soil in 
the Middle Ages, Solomon ibn Gabirol may well be considered the most 
1 Mr. Huntington died on December 11, 1955. See ‘‘Necrology,’’ p. 148. 
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melancholy and ardent soul. The flow of Jehuda Halevy’s verses may 
be more perfect, Maimonides’ world of thought is certainly much richer 
in motifs, interests, and knowledge of Greek as well as Arabic thought; 
but ibn Gabirol is the earliest of this array of impressive thinkers, and 
probably made more at one cast than all his successors. 

Ibn Gabirol’s Hebrew poems were translated into German by Michael 
Sachs, Abraham Geiger, Moritz Rappaport, Seligmann, Heller and 
others; into English by Israel Zangwill; into French quite recently 
(1953) by Paul Vuillaud; and they are to be found in Jewish prayer 
books in various languages. But his outstanding philosophical work, 
the Fountain of Life, has never before been wholly rendered into English, 
though there are mediaeval translations in Latin and Hebrew and modern 
ones in Spanish, German and French. It is therefore especially to be 
welcomed that Mr. Jacob has now provided a carefully thought out 
translation into English based on Clemens Baeumker’s critical edition 
of the Latin Fons vitae. 

The Arabic original of this eleventh century work is lost. Therefore, 
the Hebrew excerpts of Shem Tob ibn Falaquera (published by Munk 
in 1859), and the Latin version made by the Jewish physician Ibn Daud 
(Johannes Hispanus after his conversion), and the arch-deacon of Segovia 
Gundissalinus, are still our main sources for the knowledge of Ibn 
Gabirol’s philosophy and for the study of its notable impact on such 
masters of Christian scholasticism as Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas. It was not realized until Salomon Munk’s discovery in 1845 
that Avicebrén or Avencebrol (in Leon Hebreo’s Dialoghi d’ Amore, 
“Albenzubron”) and Gabirol, the philosopher and the poet, were the same. 

Baeumker’s edition of the work now translated (published in 1892- 
1895 in Beitréige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band I) 
was based on four manuscripts. A fifth was discovered in Toledo in 
1942 by Mill4s y Vallicrosa, the author of the most recent book on 
Gabirol (1945) and was consulted by Fernand Brunner for his transla- 
tion (La source de vie, livre III. Paris: J. Vrin, 1950). It has thus 
fortunately been of use to Mr. Jacob. 

To render into English the twelfth century Latin to which the original 
Arabie was reduced is doubtless a rather difficult task philosophically 
and linguistically. Alfred Jacob himself calls the fruit of his long, faith- 
ful and devoted labor of love only a tentative solution of the many 
problems involved. Yet even where one ciffers from the terminology 
he has chosen, one should be grateful for the stimulation which his 
attempt at a modern version of this mediaeval work offers the contem- 
porary reader, and the work should be made accessible in print instead 
of the present mimeographed form. 


Daviy BaumMGaRDT 
Columbia University 
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The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy. A Study in Comparative Drama 
from Aristophanes to Shakespeare. By Daniel C. Boughner. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954: ix + 328 pages. 


We have here an interesting study, well organized, lively, yet sensible 
and scholarly. The classical beginnings of the Braggart are treated some- 
what sketchily, and some reference to Ribbeck’s study on the Greek alazén 
would have been welcome. 

The study covers not only England and Italy, but also Spain, and 
for once in a comparative survey, the Spanish part has been competently 
done. The first of the two chapters (II and IX) which are of special 
concern to us, is entitled “The Spanish Dandy on the Italian Stage.” 
In reality, as painted for instance by Luis Vives in 1526, the Spanish 
soldier in Italy was an object of terror and hatred rather than of ridicule. 
Some, like the so-called Guzmanes, volunteers but noblemen, have been 
described even by Torres Naharro as “muy peynados,” but that was 
hardly the case with the other soldier-types that people the Comedia 
Soldadesca. The surprising transformation of these rough characters into 
“dandies” is a curious instance of eseape and compensation on the part 
of the Italian playwrights. 

For chapter [X the author has relied in the main on Professor Craw- 
ford’s basic study of The Braggart Soldier and the ‘Rufidn’ in the Spanish 
Drama of the Sixteenth Century. Professor Crawford did not consider 
the curious development of the fieros or bravatas, generally of rufianes, 
into a minor literary genre, even before Encina by writers like Rodrigo 
de Reynosa or Salaya, often known only from flying sheets. These 
fieros may be put in the mouth of braggarts of any description, for instance 
the “Castelhano” in Gil Vicente’s Auto da India (1519), Samson and even 
‘Redemption’ in Palau’s Victoria Christi (1569), the soldier in Timoneda’s 
Passo de un soldado or the Portuguese in his Comedia Aurelia, the two 
rufianes and the soldado in the Coloqwios of Gonzdlez de Eslava, Reinaldos 
in Cervantes’ Casa de los celos and the soldier in La guarda cuidadosa, the 
savages Dulean and Tapirazi in Lope’s El nuevo mundo descubierto, 
Rodrigo in Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades, Enrico and Galvan in Tirso’s 
Condenado por desconfiado, Segismundo in Calderén’s La vida es suefio. 
There are traces of this tradition in the picaresque novel, for instance in 
Guzman de Alfarache (cf. Gili Gaya’s edition, III, 19) or in Estebanillo 
Gonzdlez (cf. ch. XI), and even in baroque poetry. It is a persistent 
tradition, not unrelated to the tenzone and the pulla, and which could 
link the gabs of medieval knights with the chest-thumping of the “Corpse- 
maker” and the “Child of Calamity” in Mark Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi. 

In the late sixteenth century a keen French observer of Spanish 
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melancholy and ardent soul. The flow of Jehuda Halevy’s verses may 
be more perfect, Maimonides’ world of thought is certainly much richer 
in motifs, interests, and knowledge of Greek as well as Arabic thought; 
but ibn Gabirol is the earliest of this array of impressive thinkers, and 
probably made more at one cast than all his successors. 

Ibn Gabirol’s Hebrew poems were translated into German by Michael 
Sachs, Abraham Geiger, Moritz Rappaport, Seligmann, Heller and 
others; into English by Israel Zangwill; into French quite recently 
(1953) by Paul Vuillaud; and they are to be found in Jewish prayer 
books in various languages. But his outstanding philosophical work, 
the Fountain of Life, has never before been wholly rendered into English, 
though there are mediaeval translations in Latin and Hebrew and modern 
ones in Spanish, German and French. It is therefore especially to be 
welcomed that Mr. Jacob has now provided a carefully thought out 
translation into English based on Clemens Baeumker’s critical edition 
of the Latin Fons vitae. 

The Arabic original of this eleventh century work is lost. Therefore, 
the Hebrew excerpts of Shem Tob ibn Falaquera (published by Munk 
in 1859), and the Latin version made by the Jewish physician Ibn Daud 
(Johannes Hispanus after his conversion), and the arch-deacon of Segovia 
Gundissalinus, are still our main sources for the knowledge of Ibn 
Gabirol’s philosophy and for the study of its notable impact on such 
masters of Christian scholasticism as Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas. It was not realized until Salomon Munk’s discovery in 1845 
that Avicebrén or Avencebrol (in Leon Hebreo’s Dialoghi d’ Amore, 
“Albenzubron”) and Gabirol, the philosopher and the poet, were the same. 

Baeumker’s edition of the work now translated (published in 1892- 
1895 in Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band I) 
was based on four manuscripts. A fifth was discovered in Toledo in 
1942 by Millés y Vallicrosa, the author of the most recent book on 
Gabirol (1945) and was consulted by Fernand Brunner for his transla- 
tion (La source de vie, livre III. Paris: J. Vrin, 1950). It has thus 
fortunately been of use to Mr. Jacob. 

To render into English the twelfth century Latin to which the original 
Arabic was reduced is doubtless a rather difficult task philosophically 
and linguistically. Alfred Jacob himself calls the fruit of his long, faith- 
ful and devoted labor of love only a tentative solution of the many 
problems involved. Yet even where one differs from the terminology 
he has chosen, one should be grateful for the stimulation which his 
attempt at a modern version of this mediaeval work offers the contem- 
porary reader, and the work should be made accessible in print instead 
of the present mimeographed form. 


Davin BAUMGARDT 
Columbia University 
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The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy. A Study in Comparative Drama 
from Aristophanes to Shakespeare. By Daniel C. Boughner. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954: ix + 328 pages. 


We have here an interesting study, well organized, lively, yet sensible 
and scholarly. The classical beginnings of the Braggart are treated some- 
what sketchily, and some reference to Ribbeck’s study on the Greek alazén 
would have been welcome. 

The study covers not only England and Italy, but also Spain, and 
for once in a comparative survey, the Spanish part has been competently 
done. The first of the two chapters (II and IX) which are of special 
concern to us, is entitled “The Spanish Dandy on the Italian Stage.” 
In reality, as painted for instance by Luis Vives in 1526, the Spanish 
soldier in Italy was an object of terror and hatred rather than of ridicule. 
Some, like the so-called Guzmanes, volunteers but noblemen, have been 
described even by Torres Naharro as “muy peynados,” but that was 
hardly the case with the other soldier-types that people the Comedia 
Soldadesca. The surprising transformation of these rough characters into 
“dandies” is a curious instance of escape and compensation on the part 
of the Italian playwrights. 

For chapter IX the author has relied in the main on Professor Craw- 
ford’s basic study of The Braggart Soldier and the ‘Rufidn’ in the Spanish 
Drama of the Sixteenth Century. Professor Crawford did not consider 
the curious development of the fieros or bravatas, generally of rufianes, 
into a minor literary genre, even before Encina by writers like Rodrigo 
de Reynosa or Salaya, often known only from flying sheets. These 
fieros may be put in the mouth of braggarts of any description, for instance 
the “Castelhano” in Gil Vicente’s Auto da India (1519), Samson and even 
‘Redemption’ in Palau’s Victoria Christi (1569), the soldier in Timoneda’s 
Passo de un soldado or the Portuguese in his Comedia Aurelia, the two 
rufianes and the soldado in the Coloquios of Gonzdlez de Eslava, Reinaldos 
in Cervantes’ Casa de los celos and the soldier in La guarda cuidadosa, the 
savages Dulean and Tapirazi in Lope’s El nuevo mundo descubierto, 
Rodrigo in Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades, Enrico and Galvan in Tirso’s 
Condenado por desconfiado, Segismundo in Calderén’s La vida es suefio. 
There are traces of this tradition in the picaresque novel, for instance in 
Guzmdn de Alfarache (cf. Gili Gaya’s edition, III, 19) or in Estebanillo 
Gonzdlez (cf. ch. XI), and even in baroque poetry. It is a persistent 
tradition, not unrelated to the tenzone and the pulla, and which could 
link the gabs of medieval knights with the chest-thumping of the “Corpse- 
maker” and the “Child of Calamity” in Mark Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi. 

In the late sixteenth century a keen French observer of Spanish 
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military life, Brantéme, wrote down some of the lyrical boasts of the 
Spanish warriors he so admired, and notably contributed to the creation 
of the Rodomontade, a sub-genre closely related to the fiero. In a sense 
the Rodomontade is a by-product of the Commedia dell’arte and helped 
to define the profile of the stage braggart. Corneille probably borrowed a 
traditional Rodomontade for his Illusion comique and Barry, in his edition 
of Lope’s El nuevo mundo descubierto, pointed directly to a well-known 
collection of Rodomontadas castellanas. Professor Boughner, who in his 
sixth chapter discusses the Commedia dell’arte without much attention 
to its critical background (Baschet, Petraceone, Mic, Schwartz, Lebégue 
ete.), analyzes only one collection of Rodomontadas, the Italian one 
gathered by Francesco Andreini, director of the “Gelosi,” entitled Le 
bravure del Capitano Spavento, published in 1607. There apparently was 
a second part in 1618 (ef. Baschet) and there were later editions, some 
of them enlarged (1669). In the year 1607 there also appeared in Paris 
a collection by Francisco de Caceres, the translator of Du Bartas, in 
Spanish and French: Nuevos fieros espatioles—Nouvelles Rodomontades 
espagnolles, and there are still other collections, some in Spanish, Italian 
and French, published by Nicolas Baudouin, by the lexicographer Lorenzo 
Franciosini and by a certain Jacques Gaultier. An English translation 
of the latter was registered by Jaggard in the London Stationer’s Register 
on October 13, 1610 and a copy of it has now been located (ef. E. E. 
Willoughby, A Printer of Shakespeare. The Books and Times of William 
Jaggard |New York, 1934], pp. xiv and 97.) As late as 1744 there was 
a second edition, in London, of Spanish Rhodomontades, ascribed to 
Brantéme. There was, in fact, before the Bravure of 1607, a French col- 
lection (which we may eventually publish), presumably of 1598. The 
filiation of these various compilations and their precise origin is still 
obscure, but a beginning has been made in a study by J. Lépez Barrera 
(RABM, XLIV [1923] 56-81) and in another, by A. Cioranesco (BHi, 
XXXIX [1937], 339-355). Morel-Fatio, as well as Croce, Farinelli and 
Mele have shown interest in the subject. E. Mele, for instance, (Studi 
di filologia moderna, VII [1914], 13-41) has connected one collection 
with the Floresta of Melehor de Santa Cruz, which has a special section 
for fieros. Incidentally Mele suggests a direct relation between Centurio, 
of the Auto de Traso inserted in the Celestina of 1526 and the Angelica 
of Fabritio de Fornaris, both discussed but not connected by Mr. Boughner. 
Cioraneseo (p. 352 f.) has pointed out Rodomontadas in Baudouin’s ecol- 
lection borrowed from Aretino’s Marfisa, translated by Philippe Desportes, 
and this play may therefore be added to the list in the “Bibliographical 
Supplement.” 


The compilations we have diseussed are significant, not only for the 
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development of the braggart type, but also in a larger sense. The 
Commedia dell’ arte, of which they are a part, is one of the major artistic 
forms of the baroque. Its imagination extends on a cosmic seale and finds 
similar expression in the Rodomontadas and in the poetry of Géngora. 


Joseph E. GiLuer 
University of Pennsylvania 


. de Valiata. Poliodorus, comedia humanistica desconocida. Introduc- 
cién, estudio, transeripcién y notas por José Maria Casas Homs. 
Madrid, Instituto Nicol4s Antonio, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientifieas, 1953: 274 pages. 


This is an edition, with a most circumstantial introduction and com- 
mentary, of a fifteenth-century Latin prose comedy, written at the age 
of eighteen by a certain Johannes de Vallata, and now first published 
from a manuscript in the Biblioteca Colombina in Seville. Nothing is 
known of the author and there seems to be very little foundation for the 
editor’s attempt (p. 71 ff.) to identify him with the famous Giovanni 
Pontano, founder of the Neapolitan academy named for him. 

Unevenly divided by spacing into 26 parts or stenes, the lively and 
lieentious playlet conforms to the pattern of Italian humanistic comedies 
of the fifteenth century, in plot, characters and style. It seems to be 
especially close to Ugolino Pisani’s Philogenia, which is in the same 
manuscript. 

For Hispanists, however, there is a special interest in the curious pas- 
sages discussed on pp. 151 and 165, unkown to Castro Guisasola, which 
suggest, not perhaps a direct connection with the Celestina, but the 
existence of certain traditional attitudes and situations, which are reflected 
in the Celestina and make this masterpiece more intelligible as an expres- 
sion of fifteenth-century humanism and of the university-world. This was 
the trend of thought followed by Creizenach and Menéndez y Pelayo, who 
discussed the Celestina in the light of Pisani’s Philogenia, Leonardo de 
Arezzo’s Poliscena and the lewd Chrysis of Eneas Silvio Piccolomini. 

Poliodorus falls in love at first sight with Clymestra, seduces her with 
the help of her mother and a go-between. To continue the illicit rela- 
tionship without hindrance, Clymestra is married off to a rustic whom 
Poliodorus puts in charge of one of his farms. As a sample of his eager 
generosity to the go-between Calimacha, we may quote these lines, which 
remind one of Calisto’s gratitude to Celestina in Aucto 6: “;O! por Dios 
toma toda esta casa y cuanto en ella hay y dimelo y pide lo que querrds.” 
Cf. Poliodorus, first scene: “Nullum ego statuo satis te dignum munus. 
. . « Nune etiam quid eupias premii stipulare . . .” ete. There are 
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curious similarities of this kind also in the Sempronio-like boasting of the 
servant Laganeo and in some other passages. 

Hispanists may also be interested in the brief chapter entitled “El 
drama humanistico en Espafia” (pp. 167-173), even if only to remind 
them of possible opportunities for further study in a generally neglected 
field. 


Joserx E. GIuLer 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bartolomé de las Casas, 1474-1566. Bibliografia eritica y euerpo de 
materiales para el estudio de su vida, escritos, actuacién y polémicas 
que suscitaron durante cuatro siglos. By Lewis Hanke and Manuel 
Giménez Fernfndez. Fondo Histérico y Bibliografico José Toribio 
Medina, Santiago de Chile, 1954: xxxvii, 394 pages. 


For a quarter of a century Professor Hanke, formerly Director of the 
Hispanic Foundation at the Library of Congress and now head of the 
Latin American Institute at the University of Texas, has brought forth 
amidst varied activities a series of publications relating to the great 
“Apostle to the Indians” and chronicler, Bartolomé de las Casas. The 
latest and allegedly the last on this subject from his hand is the present 
critical bibliography compiled in collaboration with the Spanish lascasista, 
Manuel Giménez Fernfndez, of the University of Sevilla. It succeeds 
amply in its purpose which is “. . . hacer facilmente asequible la informa- 
cién relativa a todos los documentos de significacién que se relacionan con 
la vida y obras de Las Casas.” Most of its 849 items have a brief com- 
mentary while a few have lengthy disquisitions on their nature and im- 
portance. Well over half of the entries refer to royal decrees, letters to 
and from Las Casas, manuscript and printed pamphlets, longer treatises, 
ete., by and about the great Dominican during his life time. The remain- 
ing items are mostly editions and translations of his works, and related 
miscellaneous writings. Totals century by century indicate a drop from 
nearly 500 items in the sixteenth century to 64 in the seventeenth, and 
only 17 in the eighteenth. The nineteenth century saw as many items 
as the seventeenth, but the twentieth, with some 204 at its mid-point, 
promises to equal or exceed those of Las Casas’s controversial times. 
Included are a number of poems and fictional works inspired by the life 
and work of this great figure, the most notable being the novel of Manuel 
de J. Galvan, Enriquillo, leyenda histérica dominicana (1505-1533) 
(Santo Domingo, 1882). 

Irvine A. LEonARD 

University of Michigan 
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Andlisis verbal del estilo. Indices verbales de Cervantes, de Avellaneda 
y del autor de “La tia fingida.” Por M. Criado de Val. Madrid, 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo LVII, 1953: 132 pages. 


On the basis of the frequency and use of forms corresponding to 
amara-amase-amare-amaria in Cervantes’ Rinconete y Cortadillo and El 
celoso extremefio, in Avellaneda’s Don Quijote and in the anonymous 
Tia fingida, the author reaches the conclusion that the Tia fingida is 
definitely neither by Cervantes nor Avellaneda (whose verbal patterns 
are not very different), but possibly by Porrdfs de la Camara, the Seville 
licenciado who copied and interpolated the Rinconete and the Celoso, 
and who wrote the whole manuscript of the Tia fingida. 

The author relies entirely on his own careful tabulations, dismissing 
for his purpose Keniston’s Syntaz list and Wright’s study on the -ra and 
-se subjunctive, on account of their “andlisis incompleto de las obras, 
confusién de géneros e inseguridad en la apreciacién semAntica” (p. 18). 

We now have an objective solution of a tantalizing problem. It 
should be more conclusive than the subjective one reached years ago by 
Francisco de Icaza (whom the author does not mention in his discussion 
of the Atribucién de “La tia fingida,” p. 29), who denied the authorship 
of Cervantes mainly because he considered the story “contraria a su tem- 
peramento original y ajena a sus procedimientos literarios” (De cémo 
y por qué la Tia fingida no es de Cervantes, [Madrid], 1916, p. 168). 
Coming from a critic of the caliber of Icaza, the opinion has its weight. 
A different and less subjective, though not necessarily more valid, approach 
was tried by the Chilean bibliographer and historian José Toribio Medina, 
in his Novela de la Tia fingida, con anotaciones a su texto y un estudio 
critico de quién fué su autor, Santiago de Chile, 1919 (also not mentioned 
by the author), who mainly relied on a somewhat informal vocabulary 
and idiom test, and concluded after nearly 150 pages of analysis, that 
Cervantes was the author. Logically the conclusion was only that Cer- 
vantes could have been the author. On the other hand Medina rejected 
the attribution to Avellaneda, after finding in the Tia fingida a much 
smaller number (pp. 192-203) of correspondences with Avellaneda’s 
Don Quijote. 

The conclusions of the present study, however, are more systematic, 
mechanical and objective. Verbal analysis of this kind still retains an 
element of subjectivity, and one might object that the relatively short 
length of the Tia fingida to some extent invalidates its percentages. But 
on the whole the verdict is plain enough and the attribution to Cervantes 
should now be dropped. 

It will be interesting to see the outcome of the author’s forthcoming 
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study of the Celestina in its bearing on the supposed double authorship 
of the work. 


JosepH E. GILLet 
University of Pennsylvania 


Como vive un romance. Dos ensayos sobre tradicionalidad. By R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Diego Catal4n and Alvaro Galmés. Revista de 
Filologia Espatiola, Anejo LX. C.S.LC., Madrid, 1954: xi+ 301 
pages + 7 folding maps. 


The first of these two essays is a reprint of Pidal’s Sobre geografia 
folklérica, published in the RFE, VII (1920), 229-338. (Curiously, this 
basic reference is nowhere given in the present volume.) As all experts 
in the field know, it was a study of two popular romances, Gerineldo 
(Wolf, Primavera, 161, 16la), and La boda estorbada, sometimes known 
as El conde Sol (Wolf, 135; Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia, X, 166). Using 
160 versions of these two, which are sometimes united in a contamination, 
Pidal surveyed them geographically, and proved that such traditional 
poems spread and are localized much as variants of speech become 
characteristic of certain regions of a country. In short, he drew up 
a romance-atlas, like the linguistic atlases of the language scholars. His 
ultimate objective was to prove that traditional poetry is subject to con- 
tinuous change in the course of oral transmission, so that it comes to reflect 
a society in a way that no personal poem, transmitted in print, can do. 

Since this bahnbrechend essay has been subject to serutiny for 34 
years, and its content well absorbed by those interested, it is needless to 
comment on it here at length. A few unimportant additions by the 
author are presented in notes. 

The second essay, by the grandson of don Ramén and a slightly older 
friend, is entitled La vida de un romance en el espacio y el tiempo (pages 
143-301, and four large maps and several smaller ones). It takes the 
same two romances and extends the inquiry and demonstration with the 
aid of the many additional versions that have been discovered all over the 
world since 1920. 350 versions of Gerineldo simple, 260 of Boda simple, 
and 226 of the contamination, afforded a broader basis than Pidal could 
construct. The authors admit to a great deal of repetition of the earlier 
conclusions. The novelty, as indicated in the title, is that they have 
been able to add to Pidal’s spatial (geographic) survey a temporal 
(chronologic) criterion. This, however, simply means ante- 1920 and 
post- 1920. One would expect that in a land so compartmentalized by 
mountain-ranges as Spain, increased ease of transportation would 
stimulate intercourse of folklore as of merchandise, and such is the case. 
Substitution of bus lines for horse and rudimentary railways produces 
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more flexible routes. Hence the heightened mobility of ballad versions 
and variants in modern times. What one would not necessarily expect 
is that Andalusia is the dominant region. “El prestigio de Andalucia 
es tan extraordinario que sus formas no solamente se imponen en todo el 
SE., sino que penetran por el NO. y por Marruecos en invasién arrolladora, 
arrinconando a los viejos tipos locales.” Hence “se tiende hacia una unidad 
peninsular” (p. 275). Portugal, however, resists the invasion, as do 
Catalonia and Old Castile (p. 276). The older regional forms are close 
to those preserved from the 16th century; the rapid change begins 
after 1920. 

It is impossible in a brief review to mention innumerable salient items 
eoneerning individual lines or words. The interested reader should go 
to the original. One must say that these authors, industrious and skilled 
in minute analysis of cumulated detail, are somewhat deficient in clarity 
of exposition. Their essay is divided into five sections: I, Romance de 
“Gerineldo” simple; II, “Gerineldo” seguido de la “Boda”; III, “Boda 
estorbada” simple; IV, “Boda” precedida de “Gerineldo”; V, Reswmen 
y conclusiones. Do not ask me how Ch. II differs from Ch. IV; I could 
only hazard a guess. No complete type versions are presented, in which 
one might see the combinations involved, and the cited details of variants 
do not enlighten me. Neither do the elaborate maps, as difficult to devise 
as to understand, which are intended to illuminate the text. 

This essay is not primarily concerned with the origins of either ballad, 
so one does not expect much documentation in that regard, but since 
the sources of Boda estorbada are mentioned (p. 220 and note 3), cer- 
tainly there should have been a reference to Entwistle’s special article on 
El conde Sol in RFE, XXXIITI (1949), 251-264. 

Presumably, the technique developed by Pidal and his followers in 
these essays can be applied to any popular ballad in any language, when 
a large number of versions are extant. One may hope that no future 
scholar, in the Spanish field at least, will find it desirable to repeat the 
operation on other materials. The results would doubtless be similar, and 
the theoretical points raised by Pidal in 1920 have now, in my opinion, 
been triple-proved. A field that might more profitably be investigated 
with equivalent labor is that of music—the tunes to which the romances 
are sung. In this volume they are not at all taken into consideration. 
Yet there must be a close connection between the transmission of words 
and music. 

One fact may seem strange: after all this evisceration, this drawing 
and quartering of Gerineldo and El conde Sol, the ballads come through 
the ordeal with amazing resilience and vitality. This reader finds in each 
quotation of their isolated and extracted verses the same charm, the 
same fascination, with which he read them for the first time forty-odd 
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years ago. Yet it is not strange, for true poetry resists the erosion 
of learned investigation; it stands like a pinnacle in Monument Valley, 
brimming with color and light. 
8. G. Morey 
University of California 


teatro di Juan Ruiz de Alarcén. Studi di Letteratura Spagnola, 
Quaderno I. Facolta di Magistero dell’Universita di Roma. Roma, 
1953: 143 pages. 


We have before us Number One of a new series (collana) of studies 
in Spanish literature and we give it a cordial weleome. Professor Guido 
Mancini-Gianearlo, who signs the brief preface, promises “di riunire la 
produzione scientifica del Seminario di Spagnolo della Facolta di 
Magistero” of the University of Rome. The present volume offers five 
studies of Alarcén’s theater, informed by a unified viewpoint of criticism 
which challenges the accepted literary evaluation of this dramatist’s place 
in the history of the comedia of the Golden Age. 

The book is composed of the following articles: “Motivi e personaggi 
del teatro alarconiano,” by Guido Mancini-Gianearlo (pp. 7-34); “Prob- 
lemi e aspetti della personalita di Alareén,” by Carmelo Samona (35-67) ; 
“Arti magiche e superstizioni nell’opera di Alareén,” by Inoria Pepe 
(69-82); “Un motivo stilistieo: uso dell’iperbole galante in Alareén,” 
by Lore Terracini (83-121); “Nota bibliografica,” by Emilia Mancuso 
(123-143). 

The uniformity of eritieal approach in these articles makes us think 
that they have been inspired by one teacher’s strong convictions. Although 
positive appreciation is not lacking, the prevailing position taken by all 
authors is negative. Critical terms such as freddo—quite frequently used 
—tenue, esiguita, maschere fisse, carenza di vitalitda, conformismo are 
found throughout the book. In short, Alareén’s supposed qualities of 
restraint, misura, clarity in plot and language are—according to the 
authors—due to a deficiency, namely lack of inspiration, imagination, 
and general vitality. 

At the beginning of the lead study, Professor Mancini-Giancarlo 
takes this position: “Amnimato da queste idee [acceptance of Catholic 
faith], si abbandona al sogno e crea quelle sue commedie in cui si respira 
un’aria fresca e pulita, si potrebbe dire giovanile: per Juan Ruiz la 
vita si ferma a vent’anni. Da questa posizione spirituale si originano 
i pregi e i difetti di tutto il teatro alareoniano” (13). In the study 
proper, Alareén is praised for sincerity (29), but mostly blamed: for 
example, instead of “rinnovamento profondo,” he offers only “una mag- 
giore compostezza esteriore” (23); “manea lV’indagine profonda della 
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sofferenza, come non esiste un prematuro desiderio di rivendicazione 
sociale” (loc. cit.) ; “il poeta messicano resta estraneo e indifferentemente 
si chiude nella sua piccola oasi di serenita. Tutte le figure della sua 
produzione sono prive di sofferenze” (loc. cit.). Despite these and many 
other, mainly negative estimates—“questa nostra posizione pud sembrare 
aspramente polemica e demolitrice” (33-34)—Alareén is eredited at least 
with a “spiritualita lineare e chiara, sicura delle sue conquiste . . . fine 
stilizzazione . . . atmosfera di semplicita e grazia . . . garbata e grade- 
vole lezione di ottimismo e serenita” (loc. cit.). 

There is no question about Alareén’s restricted field of dramatic 
endeavor as compared with most of the other dramatists of the siglo de 
oro, and it is anyone’s privilege to see more the negative than the positive 
side of his limited dramatic endowment. This reviewer, for his part, does 
not share this prevailingly unappreciative reaction. Reading Alareén 
again in connection with the book under review he was impressed with 
the forceful straightforwardness of action, the clarity of language and 
the compact simplicity of his leading characters. There is undoubtedly a 
lack of estro lirico in Alareén and his inspiration is a decidedly intellectual 
one. Yet, to use a colloquial phrase, ‘he made the most of it’ and 
created for himself a clearly defined place among the foremost dramatists 
of the Golden Age. 

The second paper by Carmelo Samona rejects (plausibly) Henriquez 
Urefia’s thesis of mexicanism and (less plausibly) Valbuena Prat’s psy- 
choanalytic position as explanations for Alareén’s characteristics as a 
dramatic writer, replacing both by intelligently stressing the fact that 
Alareén’s problem was that of an immigrant’s adaptation to his new 
Spanish environment. He solved it by conformismo, which would mean 
conforming to an already existing and highly coherent conformity, if it 
is true, as we believe it is, that the comedia is to be understood primarily 
as a collective enterprise, as self-expression of a people’s ideals. As such 
the comedia is conformist by its very nature, reflecting what Sig. Samona 
himself very felicitously calls the “ortodossia spontanea” (53) of the Span- 
ish nation. Alareén works out his own dramatic individuality by a selective 
process of special emphases and rejections, concerning the essential traits 
of the comedia as he found it already in fully developed existence. For 
instance, he makes little use of romances or of pastoral and rustic settings. 
He wrote only one religious play, El Anticristo. What for other critics 
is moralita and misura—the qualities which made Alareén an acceptable 
model to French playwrights—are irrigidimento for Sig. Samona. In La 
verdad sospechosa and other moralistic plays he sees only “un simbolo di 
visione restrittiva del rapporto umano”; the author does not identify 
himself (immedesimazione) with the characters’ sentiments which are com- 
bined only as long as they serve the “gioco freddamente intellettuale 
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delle parti” (62). He also grants Alareén no more than the merit of 
the presentation of a “piccola galleria di vizi e di virti” interspersed 
with some “zone di piacevole lettura . . . ma in eui cercheremmo invano 
valori e motivi d’interesse, al di fuori di quello, quasi documentario, della 
vaga stilizzazione letteraria” (69). 

The study of Inoria Pepe on the place of magic in Alareén’s work 
seeks to prove that Alareén reaffirms the validity of at least certain types 
of magic in conformity with official ecelesiastie theory (77), whereas 
other dramatists use magic as poesia and treat it with irony. In all of 
Alareén’s comedias of magic there is discernible “un fine morale” (79), 
although, on the other hand, magic plays offered the author an “evasione 
da un ambiente ristretto” (79). Yet, Alareén’s attempts at variety and 
expansion are futile: “resta una fredda rievoeazione di temi e forme 
senza aleuna risonanza affettiva” is the conclusion reached (82) in con- 
cordance with the general tenor of the volume. If we apply this 
evaluation to La cueva de Salamanca, we find that it does not do complete 
justice to it. La cueva de Salamanca is a play about student life as much 
as it is one about magic. Magic is used by the kindly magician Enrico 
to save the students from the police, but it is certainly presented with 
tongue in cheek. Although in the final disputation Enrico is defeated 
by the Doctor who represents the ecclesiastical view, he is presented as 
a kind of aged and benevolent Faust—Valbuena Prat calls him a “santo 
laico”—striving until his last days for ever more knowledge. 

We are treading on firmer ground with the stylistie paper by Lore 
Terracini. It is true that Signorina Terracini shares the view of her 
colleagues about Alarcén’s limited creative abilities. As shown in the 
use of V’hiperbole galante the dramatist, in her opinion, “cerea di fare 
qualeosa di cui in fondo é ineapace, ma non osa rinunciarvi” (88). She 
is, of course, perfectly aware of the fact that forms of the language of 
love “rispondono a convenzioni teatrali ormai fissate ... riflessi di 
tradizioni secolari. ... Ma in Alareén colpiscono di pit, appunto per 
Vaspetto di ossequenza a formule letterarie e a convenzioni fissate” (loe. 
cit.). Her position thus stated, Signorina Terracini proceeds to investigate 
the objective (and not evaluative) question: in which forms and categories 
can a declaration of love be expressed? She answers in a systematic 
fashion, presenting her material in strict organization with numbered see- 
tions and lettered paragraphs. We can only report the main headings: 
iperbole su motivi religiosi—idea della luminosita—iperbole mitologica— 
altre freccie ed armi pik reali—contrast of life and death—ecriticism of 
magniloquenza galante. We appreciate highly the almost grammatical 
categorization of the hyperbole of love. Signorina Terracini interprets her 
material as proving that there is no Alareén “sobrio e sdegnosamente 
isolantesi.” While this is true, Alareén still seems relatively sobrio when 
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compared with other dramatists. He has, for instance, few lyric mono- 
logues and gives little room to pastoral scenes. With the final formulation 
of the results we agree fully: “Alareén prende . . . cid che costituisce in 
Géngora il lessico commune, la metafora volgare, il eanovaccio” (120). He 
presents a “gongorismo grammaticalizzato,” which is properly character- 
ized as a kind of preciosismo, defined by her as a “trastullarsi su motivi 
gia dati in un senso di complicita col pubblico, ’ingegnosita senza vera 
invenzione, il barocco stereotipato e cerebrale” (121). It should also be 
mentioned that Signorina Terracini’s paper makes use of the latest inter- 
national bibliography. 

The book closes with a good survey of the main currents of Alareén 
scholarship throughout the years and a bibliography which does not claim 
to be “assolutamente completo,” by Emilia Mancuso. We found a few 
authors’ names misprinted and some titles in English grievously garbled. 
The bibliographical data provided to identify an entry are often too scanty 
as in the case of newspaper articles and references to Alareén in histories 
of literature and other general works of reference. We checked the 
bibliography against the holdings of the Ticknor Library in Boston accord- 
ing to the Whitney catalog and against the Hispanic Society of America 
according to the Penney catalog. The editions and translations are much 
more numerous than Signorina Manecuso’s catalog would make us believe. 
The Hispanic Society has a copy of the Elogio descriptivo (Madrid, Viuda 
de Alonso Martin, 1623), mentioned in the text (127), but not in the 
bibliography. 

If we have understood the book’s approach correctly, its authors—in 
Crocean fashion—endeavour to detect the core of poetic inspiration. 
Since Alareén’s creative endowment is much more intellectual than lyrical, 
they find very little of it. Another approach would be to determine the 
characteristics of his creative impulse, whethcr intellectual or lyrical, and 
to trace its unfolding into form within the framework of the given and 
unquestioningly accepted conventions of the comedia. Only by comparing 
him with the other dramatists of the Golden Age shall we be able to size 
up the nature and intensity of Alareén’s poetic inspiration. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Baltasar Gracién. Ordculo manual y arte de prudencia. Edicién critica y 
comentada por Miguel Romera-Navarro. Revista de Filologia Espanola, 
Anejo LXII. C.S.1.C., Madrid, 1954: xxxix + 654 pages. 


On March 3, 1647, Baltasar Gracian wrote from Huesca to his friend, 
Juan Francisco Andrés de Ustarroz, that he hoped to get the first copies 
of his Ordculo manual from the printer the next day. It was a doubtful 
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hope, since “el buen Nogués va tan a la larga, como v. m. sabe,” but it was 
realized, if not the same day, some time before July 21, on which date 
Gracin gave two copies “en buen papel” to Jerénimo Andrés, Juan 
Francisco’s brother. For exactly three hundred years after that, except 
for two vague references, there existed no information about even a single 
copy of the Huesea princeps. Then as a tercentenary coincidence a copy 
appeared on the market and was made available to the late Professor 
Romera-Navarro. On it he based the present edition, which takes its 
place with the three volumes of his edition of El Criticén and his many 
Gracidn studies, a fitting climax to a life of scholarship. 

A 39 page “Introduction” contains the preliminary matter usual in 
an edition of this sort, but the sections entitled “Redactor, Graci4n mismo,” 
and “El Ordculo, libro nuevo, no una recopilacién,” present especially 
interesting conclusions which will necessitate the modification of some state- 
ments now enshrined in the handbooks of literature. Even in Gracian’s 
lifetime it was accepted as fact that Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa, his 
friend and Maecenas, had collected, edited, and published as the Ordculo, 
the wealth of sententious and aphoristic material scattered through the 
author’s previous works. Only seven years after the publication of the 
Ordéculo, the French traveler, Antoine de Brunel, visited Calatayud, “le lieu 
de naissance et de la demeure de Lorenzo Gracifn Infanzén. C’est un 
Eserivain de ce temps, fort renommé parmy les Espagnols.”+ Of 
Lastanosa Brunel wrote in the same passage, “C’est par son moyen que 
la plupart des Ouvrages de Gracidén sont imprimez, aussi y a-il grande 
amitié entr’ eux, et l’on voit un Livre publié par Lastanosa qui n’est 
qu’un reeueil des Sentences et Aphorismes politiques et moraux qui se 
trouvent dans les Ouvrages de Gracifn.” Brunel was repeating the as- 
sumption of Gracidn’s contemporaries, an assumption that has prevailed 
to the present day with only a few voices raised in doubt.2 From a con- 
sideration of the circumstances surrounding the literary tertulia at Huesca, 
and an analysis of the dedication and preface of the Ordculo, Romera- 
Navarro proves, I think conclusively, that the assumption is not tenable. 

Gracid4n was his own editor. In the Ordculo he was also considerably 
more than an editor. The book is not, Romera-Navarro asserts, merely 
an anthology. Only 72 of the 300 aphorisms come from Gracifn’s 
previous writings, and 50 of the 72 have been retouched, or rewritten and 


1 Voyage d’Espagne, Curieux, Historique, et Politique. Fait en l’ Année 
1665 ... (A Paris, Chez Charles de Sercy . . . MDCLXV), p. 278. See also 
the edition of Charles Claverie, based on the seven extant MSS of the Voyage, 
in RHi, XXX (1914), 119-375. 

2 Notably, that of Adolphe Coster. See Baltasar Gracién. Traduccién 
y notas de Ricardo del Arco (Zaragoza, 1947), p. 132. Coster’s work appeared 
originally in RHi, XXIX (1913), 347-752. 
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expanded. As Romera-Navarro says (p. xxvii), “Quedan, pues, 228 
aforismos sin fuente conocida, que no proceden m4s o menos literalmente 
de las obras impresas de Gracifn.” Some of the 228 of unknown source 
may derive, the modern editor suggests, from the unpublished and now 
lost “Avisos al varén prudente,” on which Gracifn in El discreto (1646) 
said he was working. Wherever they come from they are new, and 
essentially “el Ordculo es un nuevo libro de Gracidn.” 

Two other sections of the “Introduction” provoke comment. In 
“Cardcter del Ordculo graciano,” and “Difieultades de su lectura,” 
Romera-Navarro evaluates the author’s moral position and his style, and 
in so doing he comes perilously close to contradicting himself about the 
first and apologizing for the second. Gracifn, says Romera-Navarro, was 
uninterested in “simpatia humana.” He is lacking in “candidez,” he is 
“eminentemente intelectual,” and he is “eseaso de emociones.” It is doubt- 
ful, therefore, that Gracidn (or anyone so constituted) “llega a las rafces de 
lo humano universal.” One who believes that “casi todo el mundo es una 
etcetera” (Criticén, III, iv) does not penetrate to universal truths about 
humanity. Gracidn’s view of life was a partial one; there is nothing of 
Unamuno’s “todo un hombre” about him. He was an erudite and in- 
tellectual pessimist, with an equivocal ethic that at times is prudent (and 
I do not use the word in a favorable sense), at times cynical, and at times 
heartless. If Gracifn believed in the perfectibility of man he gave no sign 
of it. One assumes that he had read the New Testament; he apparently 
skipped such minor matters as Matthew xxii.39. 

As to Gracifn’s style, the reader will sympathize with Romera- 
Navarro’s remark that while studying the Ordculo, “no he dejado de 
suspirar més de una vez con nostalgia por una hermosura antigua, la 
hermosisima y resplandeciente claridad de los griegos.” Gracifn was “un 
enamorado del eoncepto. . . . Ingenioso, el m4s ingenioso de los espafioles, 
con artificio y sutilidad junto a Quevedo, nuestro autor emplea todas las 
formas de la agudeza, las mds superficiales, paranomasia, equivoco, retrué- 
cano, y las mds profundas, la paradoja y la agudeza sentenciosa.” The 
result is a tortured prose, veiled and opaque, friable rather than sinewy. 
Obscurity has its beauties; it also has its dangers. To achieve one and 
avoid the other, as did Géngora, one must create obscurity in obedience to 
some motivating esthetic principle. I see no esthetic principle in 
Gracién. He is obscure, it would seem, merely because of some perverse 
delight in obscurity. One is reminded of what Dr. Johnson said of the 
Metaphysical Poets and their “slender conceits and laboured partieu- 
larities. Their learning instructs and their subtlety surprises, but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought.” And Brunel 
(loe. eit.) wrote of the Ordculo and its author that “son style .. . est 
si coneis, si rompu, et si estrangement coupé, qu’il semble qu’il ait pris 
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Yobseurité 4 tasche: aussi le Lecteur a besoin d’en deviner le sens, et 
souvent quand il l’a compris, il trouve qu’il s’est estudié a faire une 
Enigme d’une chose fort commune.” Romera-Navarro, who knows Graci4n 
as no one else knows him, and who ean write about him with erudition, 
eharm, and a humor at times rueful, does his best to explain his author’s 
ethie and demonstrate the reeondite beauty of his prose. Certainly one 
cannot claim that all of the Ordculo is an arid waste. But I cannot feel 
that Graci4n, here and elsewhere, measures up to the evaluation that 
Romera-Navarro puts upon him. He lacks the luminous serenity of 
Montaigne, the tersely humorous candor of Franklin, the lucid, penetrating 
drive of Bacon—to mention three of the truly great practitioners of the 
“arte de prudencia.” Too often his ethic repels, and when we probe his 
obscure phrase it crumbles to a dusty commonplace. 

Coneluding the “Introduction” is a valuable bibliography of editions, 
translations, and studies of the Ordculo. To the translations may be 
added (p. xxx, E): The Oracle. ... The Spanish Text and a New 
English Translation, with Critical Introduction and Notes by L. B. Walton 
(London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1953); and (p. xxx, H) Brewiarz 
Dyplomatyceny ... [translated by] Bohdan Gajewicz (Paris, 1949). 

The text of the Ordculo is attractively presented and the notes are 
extensive and, as one would expect, excellent. They show the relation 
between the ideas and language of the Ordculo and the other works of 
Gracidn, they contain what is in effect an exhaustive lexicographical study 
of the author, and they refer the aphorisms to the great corpus of Spanish 
proverbs. Gracidn seldom quotes a proverb in its entirety, but his work 
is full of reminiscences and echoes of the refranero. Gracidn often, so to 
speak, intellectualizes a proverb. Just as often the echo of a proverb 
is more apparent than real, and what we have is a versidn graciana of 
some classical phrase of which the refranero gives the popular version. 
Concerning certain aphorisms and Romera-Navarro’s notes thereon, more 
comment is needed than space permits. The following remarks will serve 
as examples. 

No. 25, n. 1. Before Santillana, “A homme sauio, pocas palabras le 
eunplen” appears in the XIV: century proverb list edited by J. Rius 
Serra in RFE, XIII (1926), 364-372. Juan Ruiz had written (1610d) 
“Poeas palabras cunplen al buen entendedor,” and the more concise “Al 
buen entendedor poeas palabras” is among the 494 proverbs in a XV 
century MS published in RABM, X (1904), 434-447. Hernan Nijfez, 
Correas, Oudin, and Caro y Cejudo (Refranes ... [Madrid, 1675]) add 
a version ending “. . . breve hablador,” Oudin appending the remark “Le 
Frangois dit: A bon entendeur demy mot.” Terence may have started 
all this with his “dictum sapienti sat est” (Phormio, 541), although among 
the Romans “Intelligenti pauca” was proverbial. See A. Otto, Die 
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Sprichwoérter und sprichwértlichen Redensarten der Rémer (Leipzig, 
1890), p. 526. 

No. 71, n. 6. Concerning the wisdom of changing one’s mind there 
are two proverb groups. One is represented by the flat statement “Mudar 
consejos es de sabios” (Ruiz de Alareén, Las paredes oyen, BAE, XX, 
52a) ; the other adds a qualification: the change should not be unmotivated 
but should depend upon a change in affairs. Romera-Navarro adduces 
examples of the first but Gracién is talking about the second. Cicero 
said “Sapientis est mutare consilium,” but more appropriate here is 
Seneca’s “Non est turpe cum re mutare consilium” (De beneficiis, V, 
xxxvili). Cf. “A nuevo fecho ha mester nuevo consejo” (Libro del 
Cavallero Zifar, ed. Wagner, 348:9); “A nuevo negocio, nuevo consejo 
se requiere” (Celestina, ed. Cejador, I, 199). Hernén Nijfiez registers 
“A nuevo negocio, nuevo consejo.” See also, “Upon newe case lyeth newe 
avys” (Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, IV, 416). 

No. 82, n. 4. The sentence annotated and the proverb adduced are 
similar, both reflecting Proverbs, xiv.13: “Extrema gaudii luctus oecupat.” 
Cf. “For ever the latter end of joye is wo” (Chaucer, Nun Priestes Tale, 
B? 3205); “El plazer vispera es de pesar” (RABM, X [1904], 438); 
“del gozo cuyta es su hermana” (Libro de Apolonio, 265d); “Aprés grant 
joie, grant corrous” (Morawski, Proverbes francais antérieurs au XVe 
siécle [Paris, 1925], n° 111). 

No. 118, n. 7. The sentence of Sbarbi is a transcription of Sancho’s 
remark in the Quijote, Il, xxxiii. I do not find it in the other proverb 
collections. The phrase “en las cortesias” seems extraneous to the proverb 
nucleus (“por carta de mas, o de menos”), and the latter may appear 
with any appropriate verb, usually, however, with perder. The figure is 
from the ecard game we know as “Black Jack.” 

No. 130, n. 12. The idea expressed here is a specific version of the 
more general “Ex visu cognoscitur vir” of Ecclesiasticus xix.26, which the 
author of the Zifar (ed. Wagner, 399:11) puts “En el bejayre del ome 
se entiende muchas vegadas lo que tiene en el corazén.” Publilius Syrus 
(169) wrote “Formosa facies muta commendatio est.” Cf. the Quijote, 
II, lxiii, “. . . d&ndole en aquel instante una carta de recomendacién su 
hermosura.” 

No. 173, n. 7. The “dicho familiar” is from Zacharia ii.8: “qui enim 
tetigerit vos, tangit pupillam oculi mei.” See also Deuteronomy xxxii.10. 

No. 236, n. 6. Franklin gave “bis dat qui cito dat” an interpretation, as 
disillusioned as unjustified, that would have pleased Graci4n. Having 
listed the Latin only in Poor Richard’s Almanack for March 1742, he 
repeated it in July, 1752, translating it and adding “he will soon be called 
upon to give again.” 

No. 256, n. 9. The idea of the Latin “praemonitus, praemunitus” 
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reappears in many forms. Juan Ruiz (712d) wrote “el ome apercebido 
nunca tanto se duele.” The earliest appearance I have noted in the 
collections is “Onbre apercebido, medio acometido” (RABM, X [1904], 
307). Santillana’s change, acometido to conbatido, remains in later 
versions. “A man warned is half armed,” says Draxe, Bibliotheca 
scholastica instructissima (London, 1616), No. 2358. 

No. 258, n. 9. Gracifén was later to deny the alleviating effect of 
sharing one’s troubles, in El Criticén (ed. Romera-Navarro, III, 204), 
adduced here, and in No. 125, n. 6, less appropriately. The weight of the 
testimony overwhelmingly favors Gracifn’s earlier opinion, from “E 
porende dizen, que mal de muchos gozo es” (Zifar, ed. Wagner, 484: 11), 
to “A trouble shared, they say, is a trouble halved” (Anthony Berkely, 
Ask A Policeman [N. Y., 1933], p. 259). Cf. “es grande descanso tener 
con quien puedan sus cuytas llorar” (Celestina, ed. Cejador, I, 39), “cosi 
fa ch’ella un poco il duol raffrena;/ch’avendo ove sfogarlo, é meno acerbo” 
(Ariosto, Orlando furioso, XLII, 281); “el mal comunicado se mejora” 
(Garcilaso, Egloga II, 142); “He oft finds med’cine who his grief im- 
parts,/but double griefs afflict concealing hearts” (Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
I, ii. 34-35); “que todavia es consuelo en las desgracias hallar quien se 
duela dellas” (Quijote, I, xxiv). 

No. 290, n. 4. Ovid is of course not too erudite a source for Gracidn’s 
sentence, but Correas’ “amor y majestad no hacen hermandad” (46b) 
shows that the idea had become proverbial. Cf. “qu’onques amour et 
seignourie/ne ne demourerent ensemble” (Roman de la Rose, 8451-52). 

No. 297, n. 5. Santillana and Arce (Adagiorum ex vernacula.... 
[Salamanea, 1533]) contain “Tras pared ni tras seto, no digas tu secreto,” 
but Pedro Vallés seems to have been the first to collect “En tal caso, las 
paredes han oydos” (C,r. In D,r we read “En consejas, las paredes han 
orejas”), used by Rojas in La Celestina (ed. Cejador, I, 66) some fifty 
years earlier. Hernén Nijiez (73r) adds “Montes ven, paredes oyen,” 
repeated by Correas. Diiringsfelds’ Sprichwérter der germanischen und 
romanischen Sprachen, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1872), I, 453, gives 73 versions in 
20 languages and dialects. 


B. B. AsHcom 
Wayne University 


Benito Pérez Galdés and the Creative Process. Por Walter T. Pattison. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1954: 146 paginas. 


“The ‘ereative process’ should cover the entire sequence from the 
subconscious origins of a literary work to those last revisions which, with 
some writers, are the most creative part of the whole,” escriben R. Wellek 
y A. Warren en su Theory of Literature. Perseguir la idea original, 
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estudiar el proceso de creacién de una obra literaria es tarea dificil en un 
autor como Pérez Galdés que hablé y teorizé escasa y pobremente sobre su 
labor y su produccién novelesea y de quien poca documentacién poseemos 
tanto acerca de su vida particular e intima como de sus actividades de 
eseritor. Consciente de la imposibilidad de llegar a una comprensién total 
del problema de la creacién artistica y de lo arduo de un estudio de este 
tipo sobre la obra de Galdés, el Profesor W. J. Pattison realiza el 
meritorio intento de esclarecer el “creative process” de Gloria y de con- 
tribuir, por caminos similares, a la explicacién de la composicién y los 
temas de Marianela. El talento y la tenacidad del investigador tiene que 
suplir la penuria de datos y materiales sobre los que reconstruir el 
proceso, y los resultados de su estudio tienen necesariamente que quedar 
por debajo de aquel admirable libro sobre Coleridge de J. L. Lowes, The 
Road to Xanadu, ejemplar, desde hace easi treinta afios, en este campo 
de la investigacién literaria. En busea de documentos galdosianos, Pat- 
tison ha sido el primero que ha ido al piso de la madrilefia calle del 
Conde Aranda (donde estén ahora reunidos los volimenes que Galdés 
tenia en “San Quintin” y en su casa del barrio de Argiielles) a aprovechar 
las acotaciones y sefiales que el novelista hacia en sus libros para ayudarse 
asi en sus hipétesis de reconstruccién, y no ha dejado tampoco de utilizar 
testimonios orales ni informacién directa cuando la ocasién se ha 
presentado. Pattison reeurre también a los textos de las novelas y de los 
Episodios, y a las mediocres Memorias de Galdés, como puntos de arranque 
y apoyo de su estudio sobre la génesis de Gloria. El periodo formativo 
de Galdés es aun poco conocido y posiblemente en él se esconden impor- 
tantes ideas y téenicas que se desarrollan en su obra posterior (comp4rense, 
por ejemplo, mis esquematicas notas sobre la “veta fantastica,” Atlante, 
I [1953], 78 y ss; 136 y ss.). Pattison precisa, con erudito aparato, 
los elementos que se asociaron en la mente de Galdés a la idea original 
que el novelista tuvo, en la Puerta del Sol, un dia de Diciembre de 1876, y 
estudia, uno a uno, los materiales de experiencia que, conseiente o incon- 
scientemente, movilizé para escribir la historia de la sefiorita Lantigua 
y el judio Morton: la topografia “tipica” de la Montafia, el “ambiente 
moral”, la pugna ideolégica y religiosa de la Espafia del momento (con 
especial referencia al fenédmeno del “krausismo,” muy de actualidad 
entonces, por el que Galdés sintié indudable simpatia), modelos vivos y 
literarios que sirvieron para caracterizar a los protagonistas de la novela, 
trazas evidentes de lecturas de obras que contribuyeron a conformar per- 
sonajes, circunstancias y situaciones, interés por la Biblia que los lectores 
atentos de Galdés conocen de otras obras suyas. 

El otro estudio, més breve, dedicado a Marianela, viene a completar la 
conocida interpretacién de J. Casalduero de esa novela, basada en sus 
relaciones con la filosofia de Auguste Comte. (El propio Casalduero 
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parece, sin embargo, corregir los excesos derivados de su interpretacién que 
pretenden hacer de Galdos un “comteano” a ultranza; véase Asomante, 
1953, No. 13, pgs 13 y ss.). Los econtactos de Galdés con el positivismo 
aparecen ahora especifieados desde otros puntos de vista, y a ello afiade 
Pattison sus descubrimientos en la biblioteca de Galdés: Los pasajes 
sefialados por el novelista en su ejemplar de una traduccién francesa de 
Wilhelm Meister parecen estar en conexién directa con la composicién 
de Marianela y haber inspirado mfs de un pasaje. Pattison sefiala 
asimismo otros autores (Victor Hugo, Sue) como elementos que se 
asociaron igualmente al proceso de creacién de dicha novela. Algunos 
puntos de los estudiados por el Profesor Pattison podrian ser facilmente 
ampliados: los prélogos de J. Sanz del Rio a su traduccién del Com- 
pendio de la historia universal (I-IV, Madrid, 1853-56) del “krausista” 
alemin Georg Weber, y el dltimo tomo de los Etudes sur Vhistoire de 
Vhumanité del profesor de Gante Francois Laurent, surgidos en el ambiente 
propicio al “krausismo” de la Bélgica de su época (véase R. Flint, History 
of the Philosophy of History [New York, 1894], p4gs 679 y ss.) fueron 
probables fuentes de Galdés; el tema del “krausismo” no queda confinado 
a las novelas que Pattison cita, pues, aparte de numerosas alusiones, 
algunas irénicas (Dofia Perfecta, capt. VII, por ejemplo, en la primera 
época; Prim, capt. XIX, en la dltima), la nueva orientacién de la peda- 
gogia “krausista” est4é claramente desarrollada en el capitulo IV de El 
amigo Manso, novela que, por otra parte, se crey6é pudo ser escrita para 
simbolizar, o caricaturizar, a uno de los mds conspicuos representantes del 
grupo (compdérese H. C. Berkowitz, “Galdés and Giner: A Literary 
Friendship,” The Spanish Review, [I 1934], 64); el eco del “krausismo” 
en la literatura de la época que podria encontrarse en Clarin y otros con- 
tempordéneos suyos; ete. Baste comparar también las observaciones y datos 
que aporta sobre este tema, en su reciente libro, 8. H. Eoff, The Novels 
of Pérez Galdés (Saint Louis, 1954), pigs 133 y ss. El esfuerzo in- 
terpretativo de Pattison es notable si se tiene en cuenta la mencionada 
escasez de materiales y estudios previos que serian necesarios para poder 
profundizar en la obra de Galdés, por un lado, y por otro, las dificultades 
y limitaciones que impone el querer ilustrar el “creative process” de un 
autor cuando tan poco ha hecho a este respecto la critica literaria. 
Aparte del citado libro de Lowes, Pattison se vale del estudio de Audiat, 
La Biographie de Voeuvre littéraire y de la tesis doctoral de Louise 
Dillingham sobre Gautier. Se echa de menos la consideracién de todo lo 
que se ha trabajado para estudiar la creacién novelesca de Balzac (véase 
un buen resumen en H. U. Forest, L’esthétique du roman balzacien [ Paris, 
1950]) y una interesante coleccién de ensayos que abordan la “genése” 
de distintas obras de la literatura francesa, y que revelan una preocupacién 
metodolégica, recogidos en Cahiers de Vl Association Internationale des 
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Etudes Frangaises, Nos. 3-4-5, Juillet, 1953. Pero para que un estudio 
de reminisecencias y fuentes pueda acercarse a la perfeccién de un estudio 
de psicologia literaria, no estaré de mds incorporar al andlisis de una 
obra las seguras conquistas de la ciencia literaria germanica acerca de la 
interpretacién de la “vida” y de la “Seelenleben” de un eseritor en 
relacién con su obra, y la documentacién existente sobre el “Schaffensvor- 
gang” de numerosos autores alemanes (véase J. Petersen, Die Wissen- 
schaft von der Dichtung, 1: Werk und Dichter (Berlin, 1939]). 


CarLos CLAveRiA 
University of Pennsylvania 


La novela realista mexicana. By Joaquina Navarro. Compaiiia General 
de Ediciones, México, D. F., 1955: 333 pages. 


This excellent study, originally a Columbia dissertation (1954), is the 
first full-seale attempt to describe Mexican Realism in systematic fashion 
and non-impressionistic terms. As such, it is a valuable contribution to 
the study of its field, with a nice balance between exposition and criticism, 
a most useful outline of the period and a sound discrimination among 
the important figures who gave it its physiognomy. 

The book opens in the classic manner by defining the period of Realism 
in Mexican literature, which Miss Navarro quite justly confines to the era 
of “Porfirismo,” i.e., about 1880-1910. It then proceeds to a brief diseus- 
sion of the general political, social and ideological, atmosphere of “Por- 
firismo”; the author stresses such movements as positivism and scientism 
operating against a general background of conservatism and “bourgeoisism” 
that was not, however, completely hostile to evolutionary reforms and 
advances. Following this is a somewhat sketchy account of the literary 
movements in Europe, especially France, that helped set the course of 
Mexican Realism; even though one might wish for more details here, 
the section is adequate and considerations of space undoubtedly kept Miss 
Navarro from developing a subject with which she is obviously quite 
familiar. Then comes a generally successful and most important defini- 
tion of the various terms which plague professors of nineteenth-century 
literature—costumbrismo, realismo, regionalismo, naturalismo. Miss Nava- 
rro is quite skillful here, her tendency to system and logic standing her in 
good stead in these difficult matters. This series of definitions is followed 
by a general discussion of the realistic novel, a little schematic perhaps but 
enlightening nonetheless, which leads, in turn, to a brief history of realistic 
tendencies in the Mexican novel before the period Miss Navarro has 
chosen to treat. 

The diseussion of the Mexican realists themselves is most intelligently 
handled. It is divided into four main parts, each centering around one 
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of the major figures of the movement, Emilio Rabasa, Rafael Delgado, 
José Lépez-Portillo and Federico Gamboa. In each of the four main 
chapters Miss Navarro has followed about the same procedure: the per- 
sonality and life of each author are discussed, brief summaries of his 
novels are presented, his general method of attack (“modo de elaboracién”) 
is described at some length, with treatment of his main characters, his 
descriptive technique, his language and style. In each case there is a quite 
comprehensive presentation of the author’s Mexico, that is, Mexican 
society and social movements as he sees them. The discussion of each 
major author is terminated by a “synthesis” of his particular form of 
realism, in effect a kind of summary of all the preceding description. 
Each of the four principal chapters then concludes with a series of brief 
discussions of the imitators or continuators of the major figure, his 
“school,” if the word is not too strong. 

La novela realista mexicana has many fine qualities—sound, even in- 
genious organization, a nice sense of distinction among the various kinds 
of realism, a good, clear style, completeness and objectivity. It offers a 
comprehensive bibliography, there is no abuse of footnotes, the printing 
and proofreading are remarkably clean. It could well have included an 
index, but Miss Navarro’s organization of her material makes an index less 
necessary that is usual in such studies. The book’s qualities, all in all, are 
mostly academic and certainly that word has no pejorative sense here. 

If there are any real defects, they may spring from those very qualities: 
some readers might feel that the study is over-organized, its original char- 
acter as a thesis not sufficiently cloaked; others might argue that while 
it is most efficiently organized, it does give a little the impression of 
repetitiousness, which in fact is a false impression and in any case more 
than compensated by the ease of cross reference and comparison it permits. 
It might perhaps also be said that the book confines itself too much to the 
externals of Mexican realism, without sufficient attention to the inner 
nature of the movement, or that its critical techniques are too resolutely 
classical and traditional, to the detriment of our insight into the movement. 
But Miss Navarro might reply that, while each of these criticisms might 
be justified in some measure, her book is still, in the long run, of the 
kind that is most valuable to most readers. As for this reviewer’s own 
opinion, he would say that the only thing he missed in the book was a 
little fire, a little inspiration—but also that quiet, objective books like this 
one have a way of outliving some more high-flying attempts. 

All in all, this is a most skillful handling of a very broad subject. 
Miss Navarro is certainly to be congratulated on a study that will stand 
for a long time as the principal handbook and the chief introduction 
to its field. 


Rosert J. Nress 
University of Michigan 
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La poesia postmodernista peruana. Por Luis Monguié. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954: 251 pdginas. 


Con este libro el profesor Monguié nos introduce en la produccién 
poética abigarrada y densa de un pais hispanoamericano durante el 
periodo que pudiéramos llamar contempordneo (1916-1950). La biblio- 
grafia inserta al final correspondiente a los afios 1915-1950 (pdgs. 207- 
239) da una idea de lo numeroso de los autores y de lo intenso de la 
produccién sin contar con la obra aparecida en revistas y periéddicos que 
ha de ser sin duda muy extensa. Cronolégicamente el autor sefiala algunas 
fechas como deslindadoras de ciertas etapas y movimientos. El periodo 
comprendido entre los comienzos del siglo, por ejemplo, y el afio de 1916 
(muerte de Dario) abarca lo que podria considerarse como la saturacién 
modernista de la poesia peruana (pags. 9-25), la eual conduce directa- 
mente a su agotamiento en el periodo subsiguiente que se extiende hasta 
1925 (pdgs. 26-86). En estos dltimos afios a la par que hay algunos 
ensayos de provincianismo literario, brotan las corrientes vinculadas con 
el culto a la fuerza (energismo, vitalismo, deportismo), a la m&quina 
(futurismo), que coinciden con la segunda guerra mundial, y las que 
corresponden a todos los -ismos de derivacién europea y que Monguidé 
ealifica con el nombre de “Vanguardismo” (pdgs. 60-86). Los afios de 
1926 a 1930 se caracterizan por un fermento literario que segin el autor 
lleva en germen toda la literatura posterior y que prolifera en multitud 
de revistas, de las cuales Amauta de José Carlos Maridtegui desempefia 
un papel orientador de gran importancia para la cultura peruana. A 
partir de 1930 ya quedan establecidas claramente las tres tendencias que 
en forma simult4nea conviven en el escenario poético del Peréi hasta la 
époea presente y que con el nombre de “Nativismo literario,” “Poesia 
social” y “Poesia pura” son objeto de los tres tiltimos capftulos del libro. 
Para el “Nativismo literario” (p4gs. 87-131) el autor sefiala tres fechas 
1926, 1930 y 1940 que marcan sucesivamente la aparicién de tres matices 
distintos de este movimiento, el indigenismo, el cholismo y el neonativismo, 
los euales coexisten en cuanto van apareciendo. Monguié esté en lo 
cierto al vineular estas varias manifestaciones de lo que en el fondo es 
nacionalismo literario con ciertos pronunciamientos que en otros campos 
de la cultura se hacian para definir en forma teérica y programatica la 
esencia de la peruanidad. En este sentido el nativismo literario de toda 
esta época tanto en la novela como en la poesia representa en los paises 
indios de la América Hispana uno de los esfuerzos més genuinos por 
captar la esencia espiritual de la nacionalidad. Detrds de los intentos de 
redencién econémica y de incorporacién del indio a la vida nacional, se 
halla el ms sutil de encontrar los simbolos que integren y den sentido 
unitario a una colectividad que psicolégicamente se halla escindida en 
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mundos diversos. La resurreccién del Incario como tal, proclamada tanto 
por mestizos como blancos no puede tener otro sentido. Tampoco puede 
explicarse el “cholismo” literario simplemente como el exponente artistico 
de un grupo étnico, pues en él también laboran gentes de diversa pro- 
cedencia. El llamado “neonativismo” propugnado por Antenor Orrego 
Espinosa no pasa de ser una versién del “neoindianismo” de Uriel Garcia 
con un mayor acento en el poder transformador del paisaje americano. 
Las oscilaciones en la busca de lo especificamente peruano tienden a 
polarizarse de todas maneras en el punto medio de los extremos (in- 
dianismo puro y criollismo o hispanismo) con insistencia en el mestizaje 
espiritual en intima unién con la tierra como lo atestigua el mas reciente 
libro de Luis E. Valedreel, La ruta cultural del Peri (México, 1945). 
Los diversos postulados del nativismo literario son, pues, a la postre 
aproximaciones m4s o menos afortunadas para acercarse al simbolo o 
conjunto de simbolos que han de dar sentido unitario a la cultura del 
futuro y que tan afanosamente buscan los pueblos hispanoamericanos 
de hoy.* 

En otro orden de cosas “La poesia social” (p4gs. 132-149) que en 
algunas ocasiones coincide con la nativista y que es cultivada tanto por 
poetas de la clase media como de la clase alta pone en juego otro sistema 
de simbolos de indole puramente social y revolucionaria y que son comunes 
a manifestaciones parecidas en Europa y en el resto del Continente. 
El capitulo sobre “La poesia pura” (pags. 150-183) nos indica cémo el 
Pert no se ha hallado ausente en los movimientos ultramodernistas de in- 
tencién esotérica que han caracterizado una buena porcién de la poesia 
mundial en el segundo cuarto del siglo. El afan de no renunciar a nada 
resulta evidente en esta época de la poesia peruana y puede representar 
una de las caracteristicas condicionantes de la cultura en los paises 
hispanoamericanos. 

El libro de Monguié sélidamente estructurado y ampliamente docu- 
mentado nos da una visién de sintesis y de detalle de la poesia post- 
modernista peruana. Un pequefio esfuerzo pudiera salvar al autor del 
peligro del neologismo que en ciertas ocasiones le resta al estilo la 
transparencia que debe corresponder a su organizacién conceptual. 

Gustavo CoRREA 

The University of Chicago 


1Intentos similares pueden observarse en otros paises de la América 
Hispana particularmente en México donde el movimiento nativista indigenista 
ha invadido todos los 6rdenes de la cultura y de la politica. La busca de lo 
especificamente mejicano a través del indigena se revela entre otros muchos 
en libros como el de Luis Villoro, Los grandes momentos del indigenismo en 
México (México, 1950). 
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Lengua y estilo de Ega de Queiroz. I. Elementos bdésicos. By Ernesto 
Guerra da Cal. Universidade [Coimbra], 1954: ix, 396 pages. Ob- 
tainable through Las Américas Publishing Corporation, New York City. 


Every thoughtful reader of Eca de Queiroz’ notes, sketches, tales or 
novels has felt that even on the most casual looking pages an artist 
was at work, fashioning Portuguese prose into something new and 
exquisite. But before Da Cal, no one had taken the trouble to analyse 
all the basie ingredients that went into the making of E¢a’s style, because 
the task required an intimate knowledge of several literatures and a 
sensitiveness to the niceties of artistic composition. Da Cal has had the 
necessary patience, insight and fervor to undertake such a study. The 
result is an excellent book, a model in the field of stylisties. The author 
brings to his task an understanding which matches that of E¢a’s first and 
foremost admirers in Spain, Emilia Pardo Bazin and Ramén del Valle 
Inclan. As a Galician, equally at home in Portuguese and Spanish, he 
can affirm what many Portuguese prefer to ignore, namely the “continuity 
of the mutual influence of the two great Iberian literatures” (p. viii). 

Da Cal is familiar with the French writers, from Hugo to Flaubert, 
who were E¢a’s favorites, and with the critics who have studied their 
manner of writing. His knowledge extends to all the modern masters of 
style analysis, from Vossler to Fidelino de Figueiredo. Being a fervent 
admirer of E¢a’s aims, he goes beyond the analysis of the elements of 
language and penetrates the ideas or urges that explain the writer’s de- 
velopment, readily pardoning his excesses. He demonstrates the rein- 
vigorating effect of Eg¢a’s stylistic reforms and reaches a startling con- 
clusion: Ega’s innovations, preceding those of Rubén Dario and other 
modernistas by ten, twenty years, brought about, through “Clarin” and 
Valle Inclan, the renewal not only of Portuguese prose but of Spanish 
prose as well. 

Before reaching this point, Da Cal makes us appreciate E¢a’s alchemy. 
How he uses adjectives—“Nésse doce instante, um relégio medonho 
comegou a dar dez horas, fanhoso, irdénico, pachorrento” (A Reliquia). 
And especially adverbs—“Ele é . . . o freqiientador de todos os hotéis 
sujamente ligubres, 0 namorado de tédas as mulheres gordalhudamente 
ridiculas” (As Farpas I1). How he varies speech through the “free 
indirect style’— 


“__Onde esta v. exc: alojado, snr. Brito? 


Pelo amor de Deus! Que nao se incomodasse! Estava no Hotel Cen- 
tral” (O Primo Basilio). 


The rhythm he gives his phrases—‘Pobres senhoras, tao sés e fracas! 
Pobre condesinho, tao fraco e 36!” (Ultimas Paginas). Or—“Vanderbilt, 
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o milionério Vanderbilt, o milionarissimo Vanderbilt, o americano mais 
milionarizante da América milionarizadora” (Notas Contempordneas). 

In his introduction, Da Cal traces the history of Eca studies, beginning 
with the ups and downs of E¢a’s influence since his death in 1900, laying 
due stress on the Spanish translations of his works from 1884 on. Basing 
his analysis on Figueiredo’s ideas in “A Arte é Estilo (Exemplo: Ec¢a 
de Queiroz),” he defines his problem as an attempt at determining the 
individuality of a writer, playing down the influence of predecessors and 
contemporaries. 

Chapter two, a resumé of “Portuguese prose before Eca de Queiroz: 
Hereulano, Garrett, Camilo and Castilho” could have been combined with 
chapter three, “The stylistic reform of Eca. Its novelty and its necessity.” 
Chapter four adds some remarks on “Eca’s cult of form.” More space 
could have been given to the history of polemic prose, mentioning Macedo, 
Antero, T. Braga and Ramalho Ortigio besides Camilo, so that Eca’s 
beginnings as a satirist would appear less abrupt. Da Cal succeeds in 
recapturing the surprise and dismay which E¢a aroused in Portugal when 
he introduced his innovations. He shows his yearnings for perfection and 
points out that he did more than follow Flaubert, carrying his experiments 
with words far beyond the French master’s. Here one would like to have 
reproduced for consultation the complete text of the two meditations on 
style which Da Cal quotes, Eca’s introduction, in French, to a French 
translation of O Mandarim (1884) and Fradique Mendes’ “Carta a 
E ... ,” which was published posthumously. 

Chapter five (“External and internal coordinates of Queirozian prose”) 
establishes a distinction between extrinsic and intrinsic style elements, 
announcing the discussions of psychological motives and generational in- 
fluences that are to follow. It is made abundantly clear how a tension 
between the desire for evasion and the curiosity about environment, or 
between vivid, sensuous imagination and the “impertinent tyranny of 
reality,” explains the antitheses, the strange combinations, and the many- 
sided irony in E¢a’s writing. 

The first part of chapter six on “the vocabulary and syntax in gen- 
eral” continues the discussion of Ec¢a’s aims—suggestiveness, concision, and 
the elimination of clichés, in one word, the “rhetoric of naturalness,” which 
was to displace the verbosity of his predecessors, the last Romantics. The 
evolution of E¢a’s vocabulary away from late Romantic patterns is indi- 
cated. Though a comparison of different versions and corrections of 
certain works, e.g. O Crime do Padre Amaro, would add material, it would 
hardly affect Da Cal’s conclusions. The much debated question of E¢a’s 
“barbarisms” is disposed of by demonstrating how Eca’s sensitiveness to 
language excludes any carelessness on his part. 

The remainder of chapter six analyses Ec¢a’s handling of the main 
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parts of speech. After the noun and before the verb, the use of adjectives 
and especially of adverbs is put into relief. Fine points are made about 
the comic uses of words, the possible influence of English usage, the role 
assigned to gestures, etc. 

Ega’s growing interest in rhythm is traced in chapter seven, “The 
phrase,” and further in chapter eight, “The poetization of prose,” where 
E¢a’s return to classic phrase rhythms in his late writings is pointed out. 

Chapter nine, the conclusion, asserts “the stylistic originality of Eca 
de Queiroz” as a peculiarly Portuguese type of absorptive capacity, early 
recognized by a few critics. An extensive bibliography of studies on Eca 
adds value to the book. 

Da Cal promises to publish separately an exhaustive Eca bilbiography. 
He also plans to supplement the present work with studies of Ega’s 
metaphors and themes.* 


GeRaLD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


Descriptive Studies in Spanish Grammar. Edited by Henry R. Kahane 
and Angelina Pietrangeli. Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 


ture, Vol. 38. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1954: xiii + 
241 pages. 


One of the most productive groups occupied with Spanish linguistic 
studies these days is that headed by Professor Kahane at the University 
of Illinois. We have to do here with five essays in descriptive linguistics 
by his disciples, who continue the program which has previously yielded 
four studies of which Professor Kahane himself is a co-author. A con- 
siderable impetus to the attack on the Spanish languages with con- 
temporary weapons doubtless has been the publication of E. Alarcos 
Llorach’s Gramédtica estructural (Madrid, Gredos, n.d.), in which Sr. 
Alareos Llorach applies to Spanish the methods of the Copenhagen school 
of linguists of which L. Hjelmslev is a leading light. Professors Kahane 
and Pietrangeli, the editors of the volume before me, find the publication 
of the preceeding and other works by Alarcos Llorach “gratifying,” as they 
“show the awakening interest of a Spanish-speaking country in the 
present-day approach to Spanish grammar.” 

The first study, by Spencer L. Murphy, Jr., is entitled “A Deserip- 
tion of Noun Suffixes in Colloquial Spanish.” Of practical application 
here, with its reference to Henry and Renée Kahane’s “The Augmentative 

1 Nobody should be repelled by the misprints which were bound to creep 
into a Spanish text printed by a Portuguese press, far removed from the 


author’s supervision. It is unfortunate that no American university press 
offered to publish this excellent piece of work. 
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Feminine in the Romance Languages” (RPh., II [1948], 135-175), is the 
brief diseussion (p. 23) of contrasting substantives like saco,-a; canasto,-a; 
céntaro,-a; calabazo,-a; cerillo,-a; ete., in which -a in some instances has 
augmentative value, in others diminutive. The second essay, by Elbert 
Winfred Ringo, on “The Position of the Noun Modifier in Colloquial 
Spanish,” is, like the majority of the studies in this volume, based on 
Mexican material. It is followed by Ralph Dale McWilliams’ “The 
Adverb in Colloquial Spanish,” in which the author provides a detailed 
summary of his conclusion, as indeed also does the author of the previous 
essay. Rather different is Miss Harriet S. Hutter’s piece on “The 
Development of the Function Word System from Vulgar Latin to Modern 
Spanish,” wherein contemporary methods are used on an historical prob- 
lem: the development of the function word from Spanish Vulgar Latin 
through Old Spanish to Modern Spanish. A “function word,” to quote 
the definition of Professor Fries, followed by Miss Hutter, is “a word that 
has little or no meaning apart from the grammatical idea it expresses” 
(144). The final study, of which the author is Evelyn Esther Uhrhan, 
is a “Linguistic Analysis of Géngora’s Baroque Style,” wherein Miss 
Uhrhan attempts to determine the “principles of syntax which char- 
acterize the Baroque style of Géngora and, thus, the principles of Spanish 
Baroque style” (179). She finds (240), in summary, that the chief ones 
are, in descending order of frequency, transposition, separation, coupling, 
asymmetry, modification and substitution. 
Rosert K. SpavuLDInG 
University of California 


Wortschatz der Sportsprache Spaniens (mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Ballsportarten). By Otto Pfindler. (Romanica Helvetica: Vol. 
47) Bern, 1954: 132 pages. 


This study of sports terminology in Spanish is based chiefly on sports 
sheets and magazines and the sports pages of general newspapers. The 
bibliography contains an extensive list of dictionaries, lexicographical 
studies, and other linguistic works, noteworthy among which for the 
author’s purpose are studies of Anglicisms and Gallicisms. 

The introduction deals with the formation of sports words, new sports 
meanings of Spanish words, and borrowings from other languages, and 
with the manifold factors and forces involved in these developments, such 
as matches with foreign players and teams at home and abroad, the 
radio, motion pictures, and the press. 

The words are presented alphabetically with their meanings and each 
entry is followed by an explanation of the source of the word, its forma- 
tion, and/or its semantic development. 
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It is regrettable that in general only one occurrence of each word is 
recorded. This leaves much to be desired in establishing the status and 
vitality of the word in the language, although the author’s comments are 
sometimes helpful in this regard. 

Some interesting things that we learn from this book are: 1) that 
bikini means Bikini, defined in a recently published English dictionary as 
‘an extremely brief two-piece bathing suit for women,’ that the object is 
a product of France, and that the word in Spanish is an example of 
a word that arrived ahead of the object, for the author explains: “Obwohl 
in Spanien diese Badeanziige nicht erlaubt sind, gelangte wenigstens 
der Name iiber die Grenze”; 2) that boogie-woogie is in Spanish bugui- 
bugui; 3) that campeonisimo means champion of champions (cf. gen- 
eralisimo); 4) that un dos piezas (a type of construction increasingly 
common in French) means a two-piece bathing suit; 5) that inning means 
inning and lunch means lunch; 6) that recordman was taken from English 
(we think that it was taken from French and that the French made it 
up) and is being replaced by plusmarquista, and that its plural is record- 
mans (although we have frequently seen recordmen and even record- 
mens); 7) that -ista is used to designate a player from a given city, e.g., 
bareelonista, madridista, sevillista; 8) that -ismo is used to express backing 
or enthusiasm for the team of a given city, e.g., madridismo; and many 
more phenomena of interest, value, and fascination for the lexicographer 
and the Hispanist. 


Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 





